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THE MILION ., .. 
. TERCENTENARY. 


OT devoid of a grain of truth was the kindly 

ircasm = =with which our contemporary, Punch, 

referred to this celebration. Shakespeare, amid the 

gioves of Asphodel, was complaining that the 

people who worshipped bim so much had not 

been able so tar to erect a national theatre to his mem ry, 
and Milton’s rejomder—-which we quote from memory - 
was that once in three hundred years a dinner was given 
in his honour. Yet this dinner—a characteristic distinction 
conferred by England upon her illustrious sons was by 
no means unworthy of the occasion. It was held at the 
Mansion Ilouse—no unsuitable centre at which to muster 
in order to pay homage to a poet who, as the Lord Mayor 
pointed out, was so intimately identitied with the City. 
And among those who spoke were representatives of varied 
and wide interests. It is, however, with no wish to detract 
from the merits of otiiers that we single out the speech 
of Canon Beeching as the one most worthy of the occasion. 
The Canon has peculiar qualifications for the task, He 
is a poet, and therefore possessed of the keenest sympathy 
for the greatest artist in words ever produced within the four 
seas of Great Britain. He is also the possessor of a wonderfully 
direct, clear and precise English style. The importance of this 
cannot be ignored if we remember the great Englishmen who have 
formed their style chiefly on that of Milton. From a crowd it is 
easy to select three representative names. In_ por try we take 
Wordsworth for his celebrated sonnet, “ Milton, thou should’st 
have been with us at this hour.” From theology we select 
Edward Irving, whose later eccentricities to some extent 
obscured the impression made at the height of his manhood by 
his commanding eloquence. In the domain of politics we select 
John Bright, whose nervous Anglo-Saxon style was nourished 
at the Miltonian fountain. Canon Bee hing, in his characteristic 
manner, separated the verbal artist trom the poet. Lord 
Tennyson, in two famous lines, gave undying expression to both 
sides of Milton, The phrase “O mighty mouth'd inventor of 
harmonies’? put Milton in his place for ever as the most 
consummate “lord of language” among English poets, while 
that other phrase, “O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity,” 
in Canon Beeching’s words, which it would be impossible for 
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any piraphrase to better, “celebrated the vigour and intensity 
of the imagination which enabled Milton to give to the 
spiritual forces of the universe, and the aspirations and 
revolts of the human mind, a ‘local habitation’ in the 
abysses of space, to create there a Heaven and a Paradise, 
and a Hell, and set upon their aerial stages a_ sublime 
prologue to the spiritual drama which we men were slowly 
working out, scene by scene, act after act, amid the ‘smoke and 
stir’ of earth—a prologue, setting the key of the whole, and pro- 
phetic of its final issue, so as to hearten us for our tasks and 
console us in defeat.” There in a few words is the genius of 
Milton presented. 

In the house of Art there are many mansions, and the 
glory of one poet is not the glory of another. Milton did not 
possess that keen and personal sympathy with human nature 
which enabled Shakespeare to send forth from his imagina- 
tion troop after troop of living characters, each as real as life 
itself, with its laughter and tears and hopes and dreads. 
Although we know it to be a fact, we can scarcely realise that 
John Milton extracted much pleasure from reading the Falstafi 
scenes in the Shakespearian drama. Sir John, with his wit, his 
braggadocio, his gross earthliness and his happy— one had almost 
said scoundrel—humour, must have been very far away from the 
sublime poet who was * skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity,” and 
for whom the realm of fancy was peopled with angels and arch 
angels and all the hosts not only of Heaven, but of Hell. Yet he 
could appreciate, as few others have done, the inimitable genius 
of Shakespeare, and there was inspiration in his reference to the 
greater poet “warbling his native wood notes wild.” But as 
there is one glory of the sun and another glory of the stars, so 
the glory of Shakespeare is not the glory of Milton, and the latter 
diflered as absolutely from Chaucer, the first of all English poets, 
who in his love of simple English life, with a relish for much that 
must have been repugnant to the Puritan soul of Milton, lived in 
quite a different mansion. Milton sang the joys of country life 
in the abstract; the “neat-handed” Phyliis who made the 
country messes was the type and epitome of all the “neat 
handed” girls who ever lived; but Chaucer loved to follow the 
individual along the highway into a cottage, into a garden and 
make her converse, expressing not the thoughts of a class but her 
own individual self. So in this way emerges the distinction 
between the mansion of Chaucer, the mansion of Shakespeare 
and the mansion of Milton. Canon Beeching touched with light 
but strong phrases on other characteristics of Milton. He was a 
wreat citizen of London, perhaps the greatest citizen London 
ever had. He was also a devout lover of his country, and at 
a time when its greatest possession, liberty, was threatened, 
his voice was always in favour of that accessory to manliness 
and citizenship. 

lhe subsequent arrangement of the speakers might 
possibly have been haphazard, but it brought out 
different sides of the poet’s temperament. The Italian 
Ambassador showed the influence of Italy and recalled Milton's 
mastery of the Italian language and his stay in Italy and 
visits to Florence and Rome. It was the time when Galileo 
was suflering for what appeared then the blasphemous assertion 
that the world went round the sun. Milton visited the philo- 
sopher and no doubt sympathised with him. The Italian 
Ambassador was probably not far wrong in his speculation that 
Milton’s visit to the Vatican had produced a very great impres- 
sion upon him, and that “ Paradise Lost” derived some of its 
colour from the pictures of Michael Angelo. Sir Hubert Parry 
made an interesting comparison between the music Milton must 
have listened to and the music that we hear to-day. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, the Ametican Ambassador, put in no untimely 
word in favour of the author of the “ Plea for Unlicensed 
Printing,” and recalled the famous passage, “* As good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills a 
reasoning creature, God's image; but he who destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself”; and he closed his speech with a quota- 
tion that was most peculiarly appropriate: *“ Behold this vast 
city, a city of refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, surrounded 
and encompassed by His protection.” After all, a dinner such 
as this was not unworthy even of the author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.” 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece th.s week is a portrait of Miss Brooman- 
() White. Miss Brooman-White is a daughter of Mr. 
Brooman - White of Arddarroch, Dumbartonshire, and _ her 
marriage to Mr. W. Fraser of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
is announced to take place on December 2ist, at St. Paul's, 
Kuightsbridge. 


*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp' 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except wnen direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
ot readers tf they would forward tne correspondence at once to him. 
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ORD BURTON has reason to complain of his ill-luck. 
Last year it was arranged that the King should visit 
Rangemore, but the visit had to be adjourned owing 
to the illness of Lord Burton. This year an even 
greater disappointment awaited him because His 

Majesty’s physicians supported the Queen in her fear that 
there would be a certain risk of a renewed cold if the King were 


to go out shooting. His Majesty’s physicians are of opinion that 
after a severe cold it is not enough tc be content witl a bare 
recovery, but that pains should be taken to re-establish his health. 
For this reason the visit to Lord Burton's seat was abandoned, 
and the King has gone back to Brighton, where he will spend 
a few days before making the journey to Sandringham, where 
Christmas wiil be spent in the usual manner. With this decision 
the weather has had very much to do, as it was felt that its 
depressing character might have an ill-effect on one who was 
just getting the better of a cold. His Majesty, however, was 
looking extremely well when he came up from Brighton by the 
10.45 train on Monday morning, and there is every reason to 
hope that a few more days of sunny Brighton will give him a 
perfect return to health. 


The venerable Lord Wemyss—as energetic in his old age 
as many another in his prime—put an important question to the 
Under-Secretary for War the other night. His object was, 
plainly, to follow up the vigorous speech made a few days ago by 
Lord Koberts. In the course of his speech Lord Wemyss 
related that a friend of his who was a general in the Army told 
him that recently he had had a talk at foreign manceuvres with a 
distinguished officer, to whom he put the question, ** Have you any 
plan for the invasion of England?” The reply was“ Twenty,” and 
of this number the best was to send 300,000 men in three armies 
of equal size to go for three different parts of the country. The 
foreign military authority was of opinion that one of the armies 
would effect a landing. In these circumstances, Lord Wemyss 
accurately described britannia as being naked and unarmed, and 
his suggestion was that the two Front Benches should shake hands 
in regard to the question of home defence, and agree to take it out 
of the domain ot party politics. ‘The suggestion is a wise one. 


It is an anomalous state of affairs that the most important 
industry of this country, agriculture,-is not represented in the 
House of Commons. It happens in the present Ministry that 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, Lord Carrington, sits in 
the House of Lords, and although Mr. Edward Strachey, in an 
informal position, has discharged the duties of Under-Secretary 
in a most satisfactory manner, it has been felt that there should 
be a member of the Government in charge of the agricultural 
interests in the House of Commons. The Marquess of Salisbury, 
who introduced a deputation that waited upon Mr. Asquith on 
the subject, said truly that a man is ill-fitted to represent a 
department who is not specifically connected with it, and 
that when this is not so the public is apt to lose confidence. 
Mr. Courtenay Warner, approaching the matter from another 
point of view, said that the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment had grown enormously of recent years, and members wanted 
someone in the House of Commons whom they could worry with 
questions, and who could, as part and parcel of the Agricultural 
Department, go and negotiate on an equal footing with other 
departments concerned. The experience of the Hon. Ailwyn 
lellowes lay in the same direction, and after hearing such a 
representative and authoritative exposition of things, nothing 
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was left to the Prime Minister except to acquiesce. Mr. Asquith 
promised next Session to endeavour to get through Parliament a 
short Bill authorising the creation of this new office, which, in his 
opinion, is absolutely necessary in the interests of public service. 


At a meeting, on December oth, of the Education Settle- 
ment Committee, Lord Cromer made a speech which very clearly 
expresses the views of the moderate Englishman upon thi 
much-vexed question. He called his opinion that of “the man in 
the street,” and if this means the average good citizen it correctly 
defines his position. Lord Cromer is not very denominational 
and not very undenominational, yet he is interested in the 
question and anxious to see it settled. He considers that 
the corner-stone of the controversy is the menace that religion 
may be banished entirely from the schools, and here 
again, like the average citizen, he does not want. this, 
and he is afraid that, if these dissensions are allowed to 
go on, a large number of people who are in favour of religious 
education will be driven in despair to acquiesce unwillingly in a 
system of secular education. He urged the meeting, therefore, 
not to accept “ the failure of the recent noble attempt to settle 
the question.”” They should keep the question of a settle 
ment before the country, and if the matter is mainly one of 
finance, he considered that the British nation, within reasonable 
limits, would be inclined to be generous. ‘These are views 
which all moderate-minded men will heartily endorse. 


Dr. Lang, in his clearest and most incisive manner, 
drew a distinction between North and South at the gathering 
in Bruton Street to formulate a scheme for checking infant 
mortality. In the North there is an ebb and flow ot prosperity ; 
the people who are poor to-day when trade is slack may be 
rich to-morrow when it is active. In the East End of London 
it is always ebb-tide, with no prospect of a returning flow. 
The ladies who were present proposed to form a school 
for mothers and a_ feeding-centre for babies, and M1 
Sharling explained that the mothers would be taught to 
feed, nurse and clothe their babies. Her point was that while 
much time is devoted to the teaching of merely theoretical 
knowledge, gitls become women in ignorance of their practical 
duties. [ut there is worse than that to tell. As Miss Anderson 
said, mothers who have in many cases to support their husbands 
as well as their children, come to the homes so worn out by lack 
of food and over-work that it is impossible for them to attend to 
their babies, even if they had time. When these tacts are 
realised it will be understood how difficult a task is before those 
who are endeavouring to check infant mortality. 


THE SONG OF THE CHRISTMAS WAITS. 
Without, dark wintry skies and cold, 
And ice where brawling streamlets flow, 
And winter’s mantle thickly rolled 
O’er holly, pine, and mistletoe. 
Yet, though King Frost may toil and spin, 
Ilow warm the Yuletide embers glow, 
And gay the goodly sight within 
Of holly, pine, and inistletoe 
But tingling hands and frozen feet 
Must be the lot where’er they vo 
Of those who sing in lane and street 
Of holly, pine, and mistletoe. 
So fling a gift with generous hand 
To we poor wights amid the snow; 
And festive joys to you who planned 
Gay wreaths of pine and mistletoc 
IIERBERT EK. PALMER. 


An appropriate greeting has been sent from the Mother ol 
Parliaments to the ‘Turkish Parliament on the occasion of it 
cpening. It is voluntary rather than official, but the 37 
signatories are drawn from all the different parties, and the 
address will be pre-ented through His Majesty's Ambassador at 
Constantinople. It begins with the happy phrase that the oldest 
of Parliaments is saluting the youngest, and goes on in a general 
way to express a hope that the new institution will mean the 
dawning of a new day throughout Turkey. There is no reproach 
implied by the reference to a peaceful revolution, and nothing 
but goodwill permeates the phrase: “ We confidently believe 
that its exertions will lead to the contentment and wellare of all 
races within the Ottoman dominion.” In other words, it is hoped 
that the establishment of a Parliament will cause the unspeak 
able Turk to be unspeakable no longer. He will take his place 
beside the Japanese and the Chinese as one among the old 
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nations who have entered upon a new lease of life. 


That was rather a remarkable exhibition of artificial flowers 
and floral work which was opened last week by Lady Maitland 
at the Paddington Baths Hall, in the Queen’s Road, Bayswat 
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What made the exhibition so notable and really so wonderful 
to the ordinary spectator was that many of the artificial flowers 
were the work of blind girls associated with the Watercress and 
Flower Girls’ Christian Mission, in aid of which the exhibition 
was held. The hall was as gay as if a summer flower show had 
been occupying its spaces. One of the sections actually did 
exhibit summer flowers more particularly. In all, there were 
some 200 varieties on show. Some of the Mission girls were 
present in the hall to give visitors a demonstration and explana- 
tion of the manner in which these very skilfully-designed and 
artistically-made works of art were produced. The Mission has 
eight centres in London itself, besides an orphanage at Clacton- 
on-Sea, a cottage hospital and training and convalescent homes. 
i ianeiaiae 

In consequence of the general mildness of the winter up to 
the date of writing, there 1s necessity for more than the usual 
watchfulness where bulbs have been planted in any orchards or 
other grass lands to which cows or sheep are given access after 
the bulbous plants have flowered out. The grazing of these 
orchards by stock does no harm whatever to the bulbs until they 
begin to put their shoots up through the ground, but as soon as 
they do this they are liable to injury. This year they have 
pushed themselves up at an earlier date than usual. The writer 
speaks from some hard experience, for he has already had some 
blades or leaves of the grape hyacinths, besides an early daffodil 
or two, nibbled in their first growth by the cows which have 
been allowed to vraze later than they should have been. Ina 
normal year no harm would yet have been done, but the present 
is not a normal one. 

A few weeks ago we wrote that what we believed to be the 
first importation of Californian grapes to this country was 
actually in process, the grapes at that time being on their 
journey across the American Continent. The first packet of 
these grapes has now arrived; we have been privileged to taste 
them, and regret that we are not able to give them very strong 
commendation. ‘They have stood the journey perfectly, and are 
even a little crude still. They are fairly well flavoured, but are 
small, and with little of that juicy lusciousness which we consider 
one of the best qualities of our fine hothouse grapes. They 
are, in fact, not greatly superior to the grapes which can be 
grown out of doors in many European countries, and, this being 
the case, it is hardly to be thought that they will command a 
price in this country which will pay for the long journey and 
leave a fair profit for grower and middlemen. It is only fair to 
say that it was not claimed that they were of first-rate quality, 
but, still, we had expected better things of them. 


Going through the pine woods in the early winter or late 
autumn—at any time after the first real cold of the year—it is 
interesting to turn over a portion of those great ant-hills which 
the horse-ants (lf'ormica rufa) form, chiefly of the pine needles. 
Of course, there is none of the builders of that great heap in 
the edifice now. They have vanished, at the first nip of the 
cold, down into the depths of the earth below the hill, and there 
they lie safe, or move sluggishly, with dormant energy, till the 
warm days come again to revive them. Then they will once 
more pile up the great hill with a toil as ceaseless as that of 
Sisyphus; but this winter inroad which you have forced into 
their dwelling serves to show how snugly and water-tight they 
live in that hill during the summer rains. 


Some weeks ago the hollies looked as if they meant to 
keep Christmas in an even gayer garb than is common; but 
with the approach of Christmas it would appear that there has 
never been so little “ Christmassing,” as the country-folk call the 
red-berried branches, within the recollection of the oldest of 
them. ‘There are few hips and haws also, neither was it a good 
year for acorns or beech-mast. The truth is that, apart from the 
conditions of the present year, most of the berry-bearers have 
done so well in the way of fruit producing during the last two 
seasons that they may well be forgiven if they are now disposed 
to take a little rest. 


Incidentally, an evil state of affairs has been found to exist off 
the Lancashire Coast. Recently a Local Government Board 
enquiry has been held at Lytham in regard to an application of the 
local council to borrow £1,200 for a new sewer outfall discharge 
into the sea. The evidence brought before the Local Govern- 
ment Board officials is very serious. The medical officer for 
the county, Dr. Sergeant, testified that there was evidence of 
contamination in shell-fish all along the coast of the ccunty. 
Of the cockles brought before Professor Herdmann—who has 
been employed by the Fisheries’ Committee—there was not 
a sample in which the presence of the bacillus Coli had not 
been detected. This he attributed to the discharge of sewage 
into the sea. The local medical officer, nevertheless, held the 
opinion that the proposed outfall was in such a position that 
it would not be harmful; but in face of the facts that have been 
adduced, it would certainly appear as though it were incumbent 
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on the county authorities to adopt some method of treating the 
sewage that would avoid such wholesale pollution. 

No doubt the jury system is part of the constitution of 
England, and no one would wish to do away with the rule 
that a man is entitled to be tried by his peers. Yet certain 
hardships are inseparable from it. It is no joke for a man 
who is engaged in business to be summoned away from the 
management of affairs that are of immense importance to 
himself in order to serve on a jury, and those who are 
responsible for choosing men to do this service ought to 
exercise the utmost care. The correspondent of a contemporary 
grumbles, not without reason, that he was summoned toattend the 
Law Courtsand found about forty other gentlemen in attendance. 
After twelve had been selected the rest were dismissed. A very 
large number of summonses had been issued for the formation ot 
a single jury, and as the fine for non-attendance is very heavy, 
there seems to have been an unnecessary interference with 
business. Many of those who are engaged in business give it 
their personal attention, and upon this the prosperity of the 
affair depends. When they are summoned to act on a jury, 
their affairs must necessarily be left to inexperienced substitutes, 
and it must be annoying for them to journey up from, say, the 
suburbs, only to find that their services are not required. Mr. 
Brown, the correspondent in question, has undoubtedly a 
grievance. 


THE PETERSFIELD ROAD. 

Down the road to Petersfield the yellow gorse was blowing, 
From the meadows by the way I heard the sound of mowing, 
Passed was hilly Guildford town, near me Witley spire, 
With the heathery hills of Hindhead, swelling high and ever higher. 
And it’s oh to walk that way again, and feel the work is done, 
And lay me down to rest at noon in bracken ‘neath the sun. 
Down the road to Petersfield, village after village, 
Sleep amid their little farms, their pasture and their tillage, 
Bramshott lying to the right, and Liphook ou before, 
Where sombre rooks in Chiltlee trees a noisy welcome caw. 
And it’s oh to walk that way again and smell the farrier’s shop, 
And pass the Anchor chestnut, where the teams of horses stop. 
Down the road to Petersfield, Wardown Hill in view, 
Ling and bracken, gorse and grass, all wet with morning dew. 
Soon the bleating of the sheep, and all the sounds I know, 
Would greet me from the market-place of Petersfield below. 
And it’s oh to see the town again and watch the shadows fly, 
On Stoner Hill and Butser, as they swell towards the sky. 

W. M. E. F. 


General satisfaction will be felt at the information that the 
National Vigilance Association has been able to bring about 
the destruction of one of the most objectionable of the novels 
published during recent years. It has been a very great scandal 
that certain authors of the baser sort should trade on the illicit 
interest evoked by this kind of work, which can do no possible 
good to any reader. On the other hand, men engaged in the serious 
work of literature are extremely jealous of private interference, 
because they never know where it will end. As a matter of 
fact, impurity does not reside in the subject treated, but in the 
mind of the author. It would be impossible to find a more 
brilliant illustration of this than in Sir Walter Scott, one of the 
manliest and most wholesome of men who were ever engaged 
in writing, and it was just this sanity and whclesomeness that 
enabled him to deal, for example, in “ The Heart of Midlothian” 
and “ Saint Ronan’s Well” with themes that would have been 
revolting in the hands of some of his successors. Among 
contemporary writers, too, Thomas Hardy, to speak in a 
metaphor, carries his lantern into many of the underground 
sewers of life; but he is justified not only by his devotion to 
Art, but by his moral disinterestedness. Only those should be 
discouraged who deal with vice for its own sake. 


In another column will be found a letter addressed to us by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons in which he relates that a 
teal was shot a few days ago on the Campsea Ashe estate near 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, having on its leg a ring marked 
**52—1908.” We draw special attention to it because no 
doubt this mark was placed by some experimenting naturalist 
for a definite purpose, and it would probably be of great 
interest to him, and therefore to the cause of natural 
history, if any of our correspondents who happen to know 
of teal having been thus marked would communicate with 
us. Valuable aid of this kind has frequently been given in 
regard both to fish as well as to birds. The movements of wild 
life are of increasing interest, because it was not recognised 
previously, to the extent it is now, what light the wanderings of 
birds and beasts and fish shed on their habits; but it would be of 
little use to mark the creatures unless those who happen to pick 
them up will take the trouble to communicate with the papers, 
so that the original experimenter may have an opportunity of 
identifying his subjects. 
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HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON is said to have 
stated that he could march 10,000 men into Hyde Park, 
but that once there he had no notion how they might 
be extricated again; and an even stiffer problem was set 
the authorities at Queen’s Club last Saturday. Many 

a person got in, either with or without payment, only to find that 
they might have stayed away altogether for all they saw of the 
game. It was particularly aggravating, as the match was 
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THE UNIVERSITY RUGBY MATCH 


his mark in front of goal, but the drop failed. Several 
times the three-quarters tried to imitate Mr. Martin's tactics 
but kicked too hard and the ball went dead. Mr. Pyman 
seemed slow, and once when a smart piece of following up 
seemed to make a try a certainty, equally brilliant tackling by 
the Oxford back division reaped its own reward. Oxford, bj 
the way, just now were getting the ball in the scrum, though not 
in the loose. Mr. Macleod had one brilliant drop at goal which 
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perhaps the finest fight of the season as well as of the annals 
of inter-University Rugby Union football. Despite the universal 
admiration for the Oxtord fifteen, those who had 
watched their opponents’ play during the season were 
quietly confident that here was to be no runawav 
victory for the Dark Blues. And the event proved 
them right. Oxford were taking the chance of playing 
one or two unsound men, notably Mr. Vassall, but so were 
Cambridge in the case of Mr. Wright. The Cambridge forwards 
opened slowly, but the opposing back division failed to take their 
chances. Mr. Atkinson played steadily and soundly at back, and 
gradually the Light Blue pack began to hold its own—and 
more. Then came Mr. Martin’s brilliant try. The halves 
started the movement, the ball went right across the three- 
quarter line to Mr. Martin on the left, who punted over the 
back’s head, went on, regained possession and touched down. 
The try was “ converted” and Oxford stood five points up. 
Within a few minutes Cambridge retaliated; starting from a 
scrum in mid-field, a kick into touch took them into the 
Oxtord “25,” and after the two 

halves had taken the ball on, 

Mr. Pyman took a pass and 


went through. ‘The place kick 
was a success, and the game 
stood level. The enthusiasm 


of the spectators was intense. 
The Light Blue pack con- 
tinued to get the ball and to 
keep the game in their oppo- 
nents’ half and Mr. Vassall 
had retired limping to full 
back; but nothing went right 
behind; the Oxford tackling 
was never at fault, and then 
came half-time. Supporters 
of Cambridge had reason to 
anticipate a victory. But the 
second half was to bring them 
disappointment. Oxford, 
hemmed in, and unable _ to 
organise any attack from 
behind, were yet far from being 
done with. The two halves 
played magnificently, Mr. 
Williamson especially saving 
the game time and again by 
his smartness in getting in 
short kicks into touch. Never 
a tackle was missed, and with 
the Cambridge three-quarters 
playing mechanically, this had 
its effect. Mr. Macleod made 


A SCRUM. 


failed, and, finally, the vhistle went with the score five points all, 
after the sternest strusgle we are likely to see for many a day. 
The Cambridge forwards deserved to win. The Oxford team 
deserved not to lose, if only on account of their sterling tackling. 
As to the offensive play of the Cambridge three-quarter line, 
it must be said that they failed to pass breast high and failed 
in initiative when ouce in possession of the ball. Especially 
was this noticeable in the case of the two insides. It might be 
prophesied on each occasion that they would run across and pass 
to their outside man. The opposing inside three-quarter had 
little fear of his man trying to come through himself. He 
therefore could with safety get across and help his outside, 
which he did with unvarying success. If there is no danger of 
an inside :nan coming through, there can be none of that deadly 
drawing of the attack which leaves one three-quarter unmarked. 
This, as far as could be judged from the ropes, was the cause ol 
the failure on the part of Cambridge to utilise the chances 
their forwards and halves gave them. Mr. Wright, who has 
played like a really great player once or twice this season, was 
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CAMBRIDGE INTERCEPT A_ PASS. 





rarely promiment, and the other wing seemed slow. Mr. Atkinson, at a sharp angle. Then the outside when he gets the ball is 
though at first not very successful in the length of his kicks, at the top of his speed. To crowd up in a level line is to 

proved as the game went on, and his fielding, as was that of the allow respect for the prowess of opponents to degenerate 
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close in on the scrum. They should be lined right across and been noticeable this season, and that is the allowing the ball 
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to be put in when the scrum is at right angles (not parallel 
to) the touch-line. <A little firmness at the start, a word or two 
to the halves, and all trouble would quickly vanish. But the 
unfairness of it close to goal is obvious. The attacking side 
have the scrum wheeled before starting. This was the case 
iain and again in a recent Inteinational match and was not 
infrequent last Saturday. Again, the question of when a_ ball 
may be considered as having been properly put into a scrimmage 
is another question which seems likely to vex the minds of 
referees for some time to come. There seems to be the feeling 
that it must dwell for a few seconds; but the reieree should be 
guided rather more by the authorities than he 1s at present as to 


ON TAMPERING WITH 


OW far is tampering with ancient buildings under 
the guise of “restoration” and “ improvement” 


permissible ? To this difficult question an answer 

sufficiently informed and comprehensive, temperate 

and telicitous to gain general acceptance has not 
been given, or has not been set forth with such insistence and 
authority as to occupy the public mind. But the opinion is, 
undoubtedly, gaining ground that fabrics of archaological and 
asthetic interest should, as far as their safety allows, be left 
alone should be modestly repaired, not ruthlessly made 
“equal to new.” The latter, however, was the view held by 
the Gothic Kevivalists of the nineteenth century, and it is 
dying hard, if it even can be said to be dying at all. Before 
their time, when architecture was a living force and each ave had 
its style and believed in its superiority over that which had 
preceded it, there was no restoration, there was replacement. The 
new work was in the new style. No doubt it caused much 
destruction and produced some incongruity, but it was honest 
ind virile. It truthfully represented the taste, the spirit, the 
methods and the habits of the generation that invented it and 
was convinced of its excellence. Under such a system many 
of our buildings, and more especially our churches, became 
extremely composite and haphazard structures. Norman and 
Karly English, Decorated and Tudor, Jacobean and Georgian 
were forced to suppress their antagonisms and dwell together 
in harmony under one roof. But what was lost in synchroni 
completeness and in purity of style was largely made up for in 
general picturesqueness, in archa@ological interest, in fulness 
of historic development. With the nineteenth century came 
a psychological change. The greatly revived interest in 
our churches took the jorm, not of adding something 
new to them, but of giving them a certain conjectural 
resemblance to what it was thought they might have been 
like at some special empirical moment of their existence. 
he moment of the prevalence of the early and middle poimted 
styles was the one most often fixed upon by the high 
prophets of the neo-Gothic school, whose aim was to destroy 
all else and replace it by their imitations of those styles. They 
proposed, therefore, not to invent but to copy, not to look 
forward but to look back, not to give their output the precise 
form and detail which materialised the spirit of their own time 
but to deck it out with the trappings of an age whose aspirations 
they did not share and whose life they did not lead. It was a 
weak position to take up, and made real achievement in the 
creation of new buildings impossible, while in its effect.on old 
buildings it was dangerous. Here it should have been 
accompanied by a fuil sense of its limitations and much difh 
dence in dealing with the more robust work of the past. In 
one respect, however, the neo-Gothic architects fully resem- 
bled their predecessors. They were possessed of the same 
self-satistied conviction that they, and they alone, were 
right. Not only was Palladianism an unclean thing to be 
flung out of our churches root and, branch, but even original 
Gothic work must be tried in the balance, and if found want- 
ing must be replaced by the “purer” and more “beautiful” 
compositions of the copyists. Hence at Yarmouth, and a 
hundred other places, old Perpendicular tracery was torn out 
and replaced by new stuff that aped an earlier style. The 
imitators and not the originators were to be the judges of what 
was good and of what was bad in mediaval art, and the 
mechanical and uofelt imitation was to replace the vital and 
speaking original whenever the fanciful and momentary pre- 
dilection of the “restoring” architect dictated such a course. 
The result of the dealers in dry bones setting themselves above 
the producers of living flesh we know. They have destroyed the 
interest in nine-tenths of our churches as storehouses of the 
recorded tastes and craftsmanship and opimions and passions of 
generations of our ancestors. It has been usual to condemn all 
the existing fittings—each a page in the history of the church 
and of those who worshippeu therein. The contractor who 
undertook to do the new work at the cheapest rate was asked 
to make an offer for the “old material” he carted away. That 
is how we have lost most of the work which typitied the Laudian 
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what “ fairly in’? means. <A referee's job isa thankless one at 
any time. It should be rendered as easy an one as possible. 

Stern as had been the fight they had just witnessed, as stern 
a struggle was awaiting those spectators who were in a hurry to 
leave the ground at the conclusion of the match, and it must 
have been over an hour before it was possible to do so in any 
sort of comfort. With the growing interest in Rugby Union 
football it is to be hoped that the new ground at Twickenham 
may soon be ready for use, and that it will be so arranged 
that the discomfort we have been wont to associate with watch 
ing this, one of the best of all games, will soon be a thing of 
the past. 


ANCIENT BUILDING 


revival—that strangely interesting Anglican movement—and find 
the detritus of its pulpits and altar rails in chimney-pieces and 
sideboards., Mr. Thomas Hardy tells us how “at Wimborne 
Minster fine Jacobean canopies were removed trom Tudor stalls 
for the offence only of being Jacobean.”’ In place of what has 
been taken little has been viven, except imitative failures and 
reiterated examples of pattern-book designs. Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and Cathedral Chapters, country vicars and 
lay benefactors, emulated each other “under the best advice” 
in giving to the ancient, complex and distinctive edifices 
of which they were the trustees the same unvarying family 
likeness. They seem to have thought that as in these cosmo 
politan days you get the same dull dinner at nine-tenths of the 
hotels of Europe, so you should find the same dull surroundings 
in nine-tenths of the churcies of England. So well have they 
succeeded in this that to anyone asking for examples it is almost 
safe to reply: “* Look at your own church. There you will find 
the renewed tracery, the re-tooled capitals, the scraped ashlar, 
the denuded rubble walls, the encaustic tile floor, the new 
‘Gothic’ pulpit, the pitch pine benches, the tawdry metal 
altar rails that typify ‘restoration’ work. You are lucky if 
the monuments of the dead have not been removed from 
their historic positions and huddled into a dark corner, while 
the arms of the sovereign and the hatchment of the lord of 
the manor are stored in the coal-hole.” All this has been 
done under the guidance of professional men in an aye that 
has vaunted its wealth of great architects. It is impossible to 
deny ability to such men as Street, Scott, Butterfield, Pearson 
and many another. If then, in that considerable sphere of thei 
activities—church restoration they have been failures it must be 
that they viewed the subject from a wholly erroneous st indp init 
which assumed that an imitation can be better than an original, 
and that a rebuilt edifice has the same appearance and fascination 
as one which retains the finger-prints of the past ind the touch 
of ‘Time. They never realised that the two main branches of 
their work—the erection of new buildings and the preservation 
of old ones—shouid be approached by wholly divergent roads. 
In the first case, the path lies through the open and flowery mead 
of creativeness, nourished, indeed, by past performance and 
acquired knowledge, but also fertilised by the dew of tancy and 
of imagination. In the second case, the way is along the hedged 
avenue of restraint, guarded on each side by the stems and overt 
head by the branches of the trees of inheritance and trusteeship, 
vrandeur enforces 
I 


whose solemnity breeds veneration, and whos 
self - effacement. Had the Victorian architects put more ¢ 
themselves into the buildings for which they were wholly respon 
sible, and which should have been distinctive of their own age, 
and less of themselves into the buildings whose value lay in then 
being the work of other men in other days, they would have 
earned the applause of posterity. But they treated the two as 
the same. ‘Their creations are marred by servility to ancient 


forms; their restorations are objectionable from the universal 
presence of their handiwork. Their first thought, when an histori 
church was put into their hands, was how to efface the work of then 
predecessors in order that their own might be the salient feature. 
That they should impress their individuality on new buildings 
was right enough, but if their nature was irrepressibly creative 
and self-assertive they were not qualified to undertake 
restoration, just as the mu who cin write the most original 
book is often the worst translator of the work of another. 
As evidence of theu false methods, it sh muld be noted that 
it is often the “restorer” 
to be wrong. 

At Winchester Cathedral the Inigo Jones screen was 
torn away and replaced by one “of Goth design ” 
early in the nineteenth century. Later in the century Scott 
tore away this “ restoration’ and set up one of his own. 
Is it getting time for it to share the fate of its predecessor 
and adorn the rockery of a canonry garden? <A report on 
Ledbury Church made half-a-dozen years ago by Mr. Pearson 
was very illuminating. He found that the interior had been 
“ dealt with ina very unfortunate manner” and that all effect 
of breadth and dignity had been destroyed. The “destruction ” 


’ 


who proclaims the * restoret 
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was, of course, the work of the previous restorer, and having 
thus condemned him, Mr. Pearson proposed to imitate his 
practice. The oak reredos was of excellent workmanship, but 
it was of the eighteenth century. It must go. The oak stalls 
were indeed Gothic, but plain. They must go. History, 
tradition, atmosphere, must all be irrevocably destroyed in order 
to be replaced by the, no doubt, praiseworthy imitative 
products of to-day which could be turned out in abundance and 
find a proper home in the many new churches which have been 
and are still being erected. It must be remembered that only 
a few years before the Ledbury report the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln declared to the Society of Antiquaries that they 
were “acting under the strongly expressed opinion of their 
highly competent architect Mr. Pearson,” when they 
proposed, after a conjectural rebuilding of three sides of their 
clotsters, to destroy the fourth side and the library above it, 
because it was Wren’s work and because there was “ ample evi 
dence in the other three walks for the restoration of the fourth.” 
It did not occur to this responsible and educated body of Anglican 
Churchmen that, on the one hand, the period of the re-establish- 
ment of Anglicanism as the State Church after the Common- 
wealth was a notable moment, and that therefore the buildings 
which mark it and give it reality are precious, nor, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Pearson's imitative work, if it failed to exactly 
reproduce the medieval cloisters, would not be a “ restoration,” 
and that, if it did succeed in doing so, it would be a fraud. These 
two examples are quoted as belonging not to the nineteenth, but 
to the twentieth century, and as showing the attitude of mind 
towards old buildings recently adopted by one of the most learned 
and successtul of modern Gothicists. Nor need we speak of the 
past at all. Such tampering, grievous as it is to confess it, goes 
on to-day. 

More interesting even tan Wren's work at Lincoln is 
Wren’s work at Winchester, a city of royal, ecclesiastical and 
educative antiquity and eminence. The restoration, in 1660, of 
the old dynasty, the old religion and the old educational system 
led tothe employment there, under all these heads, of the first 
architect of his day. Among other buildings, those of William 
ot Wykeham’s College needed extension and renovation. The 
new school-house was built and the old chapel was refitted. The 
work in the latter case was, of course, not imitative but original. 
It belonged to its time. It did not falsify history, it made it. 
But it was not in the Gothic style,and when Mr. Butterfield 
was asked to restore the chapel his Gothic leanings caused him 
to throw out Wren’s woodwork. It was a heavy price to pay 
for Gothic * purity,” for giving to the mediaval structure its full 
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effect, its utmost value without the interruption of its lines or 
the interposition of incongruous elements. Wren’s fittings in 
Wykeham’s interior spoke eloquently to the assembled boys of 
great epochs in our history, of vast changes, religious and political, 
social and «sthetic. They, therefore, had an educational value. 
Their long presence in this chapel, their association with many 
generations of distinguished [Englishmen who, as boys, passing 
through the screens and sitting on the seats, had worshipped 
here, gave them a sentimental value. Their recent purchase by 
a neighbouring landowner for at least a hundred times over what 
the College authorities obtained for them as ‘old material” proves 
their market value. Having made this sacrifice, having taken 
their stand with Mr. Butterfield on the pre-eminent importance 
of preserving the full character of the original structure and of 
abolishing all semblance of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
forms, it might be thought that the Governing Body would, for 
very shame, have stuck to their guns. Not atall. They have 
employed Mr. Carée to prove that they were wrong, and he has 
set up a west-end organ gallery—a most Palladian device—in 
order to drag the organ away from the choir where Mr. Butter- 
field had deliberately placed it. This gallery is purely modern 
and unmediaval in character and composition. By bisecting 
a window on the one side and an archway on the other 
it destroys the lines and proportions of the Gothic structure in a 
manner which Wren’s woodwork never did, and thus proclaims 
the triumph of unblushing utilitarianism over the aesthetic sense. 
Its composition of iron girders and patent flooring-material 
introduces the most up-to-date methods into the very vitals of 
venerable antiquity. The screening of its real substance by a 
totally unstructural and ridiculously designed wood frontal shows 
to what depth of architectural immorality a long course of false 
principles and practice has brought the votaries of “ restoration.” 
Mr. Carée is an architect in large practice and he acts for 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No doubt, then, he has 
merit in some sphere. But he is, clearly, as dangerous in 
ancient edifices as any of his nineteenth century predecessors. 
Yet he has several of them in charge, and he is by no means 
alone in his disastrous maoner of dealing with them. Can any- 
thing be done to give practical force to the growing feeling 
against such practices? Is it not possible to lay down some 
broad and reasonable principles embodying the right methods 
of treating old buildings needing repair and alteration, and to 
constitute a responsible body which shall have powers, if they 
are needed, to enforce the adoption of such methods and of 
such methods alone? That isa large subject needing separate 
consideration in due course, H. Avray Tippine, 


GREEN. 


IV.—*’ALF eA FLANNEL JACKIT FOR THE PORE.” 


os ORSIP,” said Mrs. Green, thoughtfully surveying 
her snapped cotton, “is what I never—-an’ we 
h’all oughter try constant arter the same, with the 
little curick writin’ against it that sollim in the 
parish magazine larst Fridy in the way 'e did. It 
set you wonderin’ what it was ’e thought people might ‘ave been 
sayin’ about ‘mm, of course,” added Mrs. Green, suddenly 
pondering, “ but that I ‘aven’t ‘eard yet.” 

“1 don’t think he meant it to set anybody wondering 
anything of the sort,” said 1, pausing in my work. 

“1 dessay ‘e didn’t,” replied Mrs. Green, pensively 
rethreading her needle. “ You might reelly be h’almost certing 
‘e didn’t, pore little chap, when you come to think of it.” 

‘* He meant that we were to be careful not to gossip about 
our neighbours,” said I. 

“A curick is ’ardly a neighbour, Miss Meary,” said Mrs. 
Green, pausing in reproachful surprise. “It would reelly be 
scarcely perlite to treat a curick as if 'e was a neighbour, Miss 
Meary. A curick is a set-apart little person, of course, as few 
could feel more strongly than what they do theirselves. Look at 
what 'e said in that there H’East End parish where ’e was curick 
afore 'e come ‘ere, as Greensis grandmother once died in of the 
plumbago, which you'd ‘ope was a n’illness h’only plumbers 
died on, of course, but not the case. Many’s the story she’s tole 
me about ‘1m, good ole soul, when she come down for a day in the 
country, she ‘aving been the church char-woman up there, an’ 
knowin’ the three curicks h’inside and h’out, like a mother, as you 
might say, though, of course, pretendin’ h’otherwise so’s to 
support the church. But she decidid to die chappil in the 
h’end,” added Mrs. Green, sighing, “as was natchrul enough 
along of ’er not knowin’ the minister h’inside and h’out, like she 
did the curicks, and therefore better h’able to believe there might 
be somethink in what ’e said, of course. What was it I was 
a-goin’ to say meself, | wonder?” said Mrs. Green, suddenly 
pausing and plunging into thought. 

* You were going to tell me, I think——” I began. 

“So I was,” said Mrs. Green, her countenance clearing, 
“an’ many a time ‘as Greensis grandmother told it me. 





H’up shoots a Socialist like Jonah outer the whale, which seldom 
was there achurch-meetin’ ’e didn’t shoot up at, to the ’orror of all 
as would ‘ave pulled ‘im down again by ‘is coat-tails ’ad ’e ‘ad 
any but never the case. ‘’Ere’s Chrischihanity,’ says ’e, mockin’ 
like one of them fools in the Bible as says ‘ tush,’ which isn’t much 
the way of a conversation at h’any time, of course, but less so 
than h'ever at a church-meetin’. ‘ Ere’s ‘umility,’ says he, ‘is 
‘ope bein’ to ‘eckle of the little curick because he wouldn't set 
light-’artid at pleasure-parties with the rag-an’-bone man, or go 
dancin’ with the dissentin’ greengrocer, or play penny points at a 
superior butcher's as ‘ad ‘is doubts of the Lord, or h’innercent 
amusements of the kind. ‘1 thought they was h'all your brothers 
an’ sisters,’ says the Socialist, sarcastick, as was well known to 
be a tailor as found ‘isself h’irritatid in the ’elth through ’aving 
to set in one spot persistent an’ consequintly went inter 
politicks. ‘I thought they was h’all your brothers an’ sisters,’ 
says ‘e, larfin’ sarcastick an’ contemptuous. ‘Certingly they 
h’are,’ says the little curick, lofty, ‘me brothers an’ sisters, but 
‘ardly me friends,’ says 'e. Which few things could be less like 
h’each other, of course,” added Mrs. Green, thoughtfully, 
‘** an’ doubtless——” 

Just at this moment the bright, authoritative shriek of the 
Superintendent of the sewing guild arose through the room. 
“Come, come, my friends. Let us endeavour to remember 
what we were told in the parish magazine last week. Come, 
come!” and with a slight start and a glance at each other Mrs. 
Green and | somewhat hurriedly resumed our needlework, and 
a short silence ensued. 

I was home for an autumn holiday, and Mrs. Green and | 
were sewing for the poor in a corner of the large schoolhouse in 
the village. The conversation of many other people sewing for 
the poor at the tops of their voices so filled the room that the 
tone of voice in which Mrs. Green and | were sewing in 
our secluded corner near the door passed unheeded. Every 
now and again, however, the cry of the Superintendent 
arose from her distant desk, after which everybody sewed 
assiduously for about five minutes till they thought of something 
else to say. 
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In a little over a moment Mrs. Green, sewing with dignity, 
remarked, ‘* There ain't much need to shriek at me te go 
endeavourin’ to remember what we was told in the parish 
magazine, whathever h’others ’ad best do.” 

“I expect the Superintendent thinks we were meant to be 
especially careful not to gossip at sewing guilds and that kind of 
thing, you see,”’ said I. 

*“T don’t see nothink of the kind,” replied Mrs. Green, with 
still greater dignity. ‘* For them as ’as the ‘abit of it, it might 
be a time when they oughter be keerful. For them as ’ave 
not the ‘abit of it, through workin’ far too ‘ard at ’alf a flannel! 
jackit for the pore to say h’anythink of h’any sort to h’anyone, 
a different matter which gorsip is what I never.” 

A short silence followed. 

‘“*An’ as for rememberin’ what the curick said,” said Mrs. 
Green, suddenly sighing and laying down her work, ** we've done 
little h’else but talk of it the ’ole arfternoon, so she’d best go 
an’ shriek h’elsewhere, to say nothin’ of rememberin’ a good 
many things the curick didn’t say, as pereps ’e’d reather we didn’t 
remember quite ser well as we do.” 

““Sull, you know,” said I, pausing, “ I think I understand 
what he meant.” 

“Tlany hidjit could understand whit ’e meant,” replied 
Mrs. Green, “ unless they was hidjits. *E meant what ‘e said. 

“The Rector mightn’t understand it, of course,” added 
Mrs. Green, gazing at me with sudden pensiveness. ‘ There’s 
certingly a danger the Rectory mightn’t! Pereps it’ud be safist not to 
give ‘im no chanst of h'understandin’ it, in case ’e should fly out 
with the curick, pore ’orritied little chap, for ’aving spoke the 
trewth—a thing no one could ’a’ taken more care not to do in the 
most ‘ighly Chrischin manner h’ever sence ‘e come ‘ere what- 
hever ’e did h’elsewhere, an’ scarcely kind to go makin’ mischeef 
thus determined by repeatin’ what wasn’t said nor could be, Miss 
Meary, which gorsip is what | never.” 

“I never repeat what you say to me, Mrs. Green,” said I, 
reassuringly. 

* Then a greater pity could ‘ardly be,” trepiied Mrs. 
Green, immediately, in the deepest offence, “an’ if that’s the 
way you look at what I say, you can get som-one h’else 
to talk to, | thank you, Miss Meary. I’ve got somethink 
better to do, I ’ope, than to go conversin’ with a young woman 
as never repeats what I say thus contemptucus at a_ parish 
meetin’ with ‘alf a flannel jackit to finish for the pore in 
an’arfternoon. You can repeat what I say to the ’ole world if 
wishful, | thank you,” said Mrs. Green, bowing majestically, 
“though a difficult matter along of my never sayin’ anythink 
whathever to repeat.” 

“[ mean | never repeat what you ask me not to,” I 
explained. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Green. She paused, pondered, sighed and 
remarked, “* Well, it is safist. It ’ud be a dreadful thing if the 
Rector went flying out with the little curick h’otherwise than in 
a h’airship through discoverin’ ’e wasn’t quite the Chrischin 
little person ‘e lays ‘isself out to be.” 

“But what he said was quite Christian, Mrs. Green,” 
I said. Mrs. Green gazed at me in astonishment and incredulity. 
“ H’anythink less Chrischin,” she replied with dignity, “ never 
was. If that’s what you calls Chrischin, Miss Meary, the sooner 
you leaves London the better. No wonder we ’ear what we ‘eat 
about your goin’s on, which seldom do we ‘ear h’anythink. If 
they ain’t done you no more good up there with h’all thei 
pandering this summer, they'd best not ‘ave pandered at all, an’ 
so I shell h’always say.” 

‘* Best not have what ?”’ said I. 

‘ Pandered,” replied Mrs. Green. 

* | don’t think that can be the word,” said 1, pondering. 

“What word?” said Mrs. Green. 

“The word you want,” said I. 

“] don’t want no word,” replied Mrs. Green, in majestic 
surprise. * What I says is, if that’s all the good they done you 
processing through the streets at the tops of their voicis in thei 
best clothes for weeks together, for h’everyone to be strook an’ 
"appy at seein’ of "em, which no one could ’a’ been more strook 
an’ ’appy at ‘em than what they was theirselves ——” 

“Oh, you mean the Pan-Anglican Conference,” said 1, 
suddenly understanding ; ‘* but, Mrs. Green, they didn’t sg 

“] meavs what | says,” said Mrs. Green, briefly. ‘* Pan- 
somethink. It’s h’all the same.” 

* But ‘pan’ doesn’t mean—pan means more—pan only 
means they're all in the same boat, so to speak,” | explained. 

“Hall in the same pan ‘ud be more like it,” said Mrs. 
Green, coldly, “ an’ let’s ‘ope it won’t mean h’all outer the same 
pan inter the same fire. ‘Owever, all | says is that Chrischin 
the little curick were not, whathever they learned you h’up in 
London. Did ’e orier the h’other cheek, | arst you? Certingly 
not! Nothink could ’a’ been further from the case, as orften 
‘as Greensis grandmother tole me. ‘’Ere’s nice religion,’ 
says the Socialist, bitter—which she set an’ shivered to ‘ear 
‘im, b’expectin’ a judgment h’any moment, an’ she the dreadful 
distance she was from the dore—‘’ere’s nice religion!’ says ’e; ‘1 
thought you was told to go out inter tue ‘ighways an’ ‘edgis,’ 
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says ‘e, a n’eckling of the curick sarcastick an’ severe. ‘So we 
was,’ Says the little curick, lofty, ‘an’ it’s what we dodo,’ savs ’e; 
‘but we wasn’t told to stop there, me good man,’ says’e. ‘ We 
was told to come back again an’ to bring you along with us 
inter the bargin, as too many on us fergets in the Church nowadays 
when we tries to be h’all things on their h’own terms to h’all 
men,’ says ’e, ‘so now you shut up,’ says "e—an’ the Socialist 
shet. "EF didn’t say what it was ’e tried to be to h'all wmming, 
of course,” added Mrs. Green, pensively, ‘‘an’ pereps jest as 
well, but Chrischin ‘e were not, thank goodness, an’ any’ow it 
would ’ardly do to go treatin’ of ‘im as a little nemghbour, Miss 
Meary. Gorsip is what | never, but Greensis grandmother = 

At this instant the shriek of the Superintendent arose anew, 
**Come, come. Let us work while it is yet day. Come, come.” 
We had recovered from the start and had been sewing for about 
half a minute, when Mrs. Green paused, gazed at me, and said 
with great exasperation, “ Seein’ as ’ow the gas ‘as been 
burnin’ for the larst ’alf-our, ’ow are we goin’ to work while it is 
yet day, | arst you?” 

“She doesn’t mean quite that, perhaps,” said I, mildly. 

* Then she’d best not say it,” said Mrs. Green, shortly. 
She took a firm but dignified stitch in her flannel jacket, and 
snapped her cotton. “ A sillier way of encouragin’ a person to 
work for the pore by startlin’ of *em to it with shrieks till they 
breaks their threads could ’ardly be,” she remarked, with great 
irritation. She selected a fresh thread in an embittered manner, 
sucked it, twirled it, sucked it again, surveyed it, sighed, laid it 
down, gazed at me, and remarked, meditatively : 

“Still, it’s a dreadful fault in some, of course. There's no 
denying but that it’s a dreadful fault in some.” 

“What is?” said I. 

** Look at Mrs. ’Ales,’’ said Mrs. Green, pensively. 

* But | thought you liked Mrs. Hales,” said I, looking at 
Mrs. Green in some surprise. ‘* Isn’t she a friend of yours ? 

** Likin’ a person don’t prevent you from discoverin’ of ‘em 
plain, if not plainer, Miss Meary,” said Mrs. Green, with dignity, 
“nor tellin’ ’em of it neither, you bein’ a friend of theirs, * Don’ 


gorsip, H’Alice, whathever ‘appings,’ was what | said to ’er firm 
when H’ Emma Smith got erself engaged to little Jim Taylor, for 
h’instance, as was never more serprised in ‘is life, pore took-aback 
little chap. Mrs. ’Ales come to tea about it, which few things 
could ’a’ been more scandalisin’, ’e bein’ nineteen, an’ Il’ Emma 
forty if a day, an’ as 1 says to Mrs. Ales, ‘It isn’t as if she’ 
‘ooked an ole man,’ savs I, ‘as might be said to ‘ave come to ’is 
years of discretion like Mrs. Deaves did, though a dreadful fault 
enough in Mrs, Deaves, lemme tell you, Hl’ \lice,’ ays | to "el 
serious, a-pointin’ out of H’ emma Smith's mistake to ‘er keerful. 
‘But she’s got ’old of a young man as ‘asn’t h'even come to ‘Is 
years of h’indiscretion yet,’ says I, ‘an’ we shell see what we shell 
see with ’er nose the shape it is, leastways the shape it would be 
if she ’ad h’any nose to speak of,’ says 1. * But whathever appings, 
H’ Alice,’ says 1, a-checkin’ of ‘er determined, ‘never gorsip,’ 
says |. Ah, ‘ow orftendo I ’ave to stop ‘er arter she’s said some- 
think she'd better not when others is listenin’ to ’er which never 
do | listen to h’anybody meself,” added Mrs. Green, sighing. 

** Perhaps it would be best to try and stop her beforehand, 
and not after,” said 1, thoughtfully. 

“ There’s no need to try an’ stop ’er arter, when she’s finished 
of ’erselt already, ot course,” replied Mrs. (areen, with equal 
thoughtfulness, ‘an’ if you stop ‘er before’and, ‘ow can you tell 
what she was a-goin’ to say ? It might 'a’ been a texty or some 
think ’oly of the kind, an’ then where would you be? But few 
could h’urge ’eragain’ it more constant than what | do meself as she 
goes along, as it were. ‘Did you see Mrs. Wuggles in church in 
‘er musling larst Sundy?’ says | to 'er serious the h’other day. ‘1 
did, H’Anna,’ says she. ‘ What h’of it, H’Anna?’saysshe. ‘’Ad 
she been in somethink more than ’er musling, H'Alice, there 
might ‘ave been less of er to see, th it's all,’ savs I, grave, but 2 

“| think perhaps, Mrs. Green ——,” said 1, witha slight start. 

«“*¢ But above h’all, H'Alice,’ says 1, determined, ‘ never 
gorsip,’ says I,” finished Mrs. Green, without a break; and 
majestically re-« ommenced to sew. 

Thus recalled to the business in hand, I also re-commenced 
to sew, and for a moment we stitched in a pensive silence. 

«« Perhaps it’s rather a pity, Mrs. Green )’ L then began, 
after some thought. 

“Ab, what a pity it is,” said Mrs. Green, sighing, and 
laying down her work to gaze at me. “ If I says it to ‘er 
once, I says it to "er an ‘undrid times. ‘It ts a pity you let 
yourselt say sech things as you do, H’Alice ‘Ales,’ says | 
to ’er, gentle, ‘Pereps you may think Mrs. Wuegzgles ‘andsome,’ 
says I, ‘an’ we may h’all thiak what we please, of course, 
‘owever stoopid; but when teeth is as h’even as that, me good 
woman, the h’odds is against ’em,’ says I, ‘an’ let us h’aiways 
remember the pity it is to go gorsippin’.”’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Hales didn’t mean it for gossip,” said I, 
pondering Mrs. Green’s remarks. fi 

“The question is, what was it?” explained Mrs. Green, 
kindly. 

“ But I mean, there isn’t any actual harm in sayn 
Wuggles is handsome, is there?”’ said lI. 
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() ther iid Mrs. G y surprise 
Vi ! t (I I ther un I t 
L\ \I Vu r is ‘al ne, thou t vreater pity than to 
l \ i l I i Ha i yb \n t or Mz 
Wu é bein’ ’a e, ‘al mesa iundsome does, nn 
you, M Mear Nothink could be le tre yf course, 
Le \ (are I ly pit it Into U ight lt wa 
Main i i il ) w ne nen would belleve er l 
l V I ire i ther wmythink that in mn 
tha 
‘\ i : 
Ow uld Lk uid Mrs. Green, meditatively. “ What 
ys] lsome can do it like in’ be a indsome as ever, if 
il mer, v rite ive | ‘ad to speak me mind about t 
in h’ " ell do Hut you take a plain pet ow |! 
l’la " ul i f you k in’ man the plain person 
to the y of their deat ith nobody } i yt 
t » I i i the way they a with em, or t 
{ 1 ip ] it not in h’evenif kno 
" ima i} » your mit, Mi Meat 
Vou ta ly notice hat | was plain ud | 
fully 
\rdly at a é 1 Mrs. Gir encouragingly ' \ 
per é ) i 1 ! tive | ) nurse, Wh 
i er ‘appin HH’ Alice ivs I, determined to Mrs. ’Ale 
nevet ra Ippi ivs I, 
Llere Mrs. Green took a dignified stit » her flannel jacket, 
ind immediately snapped her cotton; whereupon she gazed at i 
dignati | remarked 
(her doubtile ‘ el i neap ol i t Ly the 
Scripche in’ tur be it from me to doubt the same but it neve 
¢ it Se 1 wil cherity cotton, fats certi 
‘Perhaps you pull it a little hard,” [ su ted. 
‘Perey l may do ussented Mrs. Green, with a sivh, “ | 


certingly may do. What thy ‘and findeth to do—though they 


nt ‘ave been very ‘ard-workin’ people if they strolled about 
‘ wal findin’ thin to do in that there ‘appy-go-lucky fashing,” 
ulded Mi Green, in a rapid and somewhat contemptuou 
parenth . ‘do it with thy might, of course, h' xcep’ when fat 
est not You can't ! ! foller S« ripe her, | grant you! Lo 
it that new kiteching-maid up at Blickersis, as comes from an 

phanidve where they brought ‘er up on the Sei pehers an ca little 
wef drippin’, hich the way hie 
droy thin about an’ smashis of 


en through never lettin’ er rieht 
md know what ‘er left ‘and ij 
doin’ of, i ynethink dreadful, 
wever Seripcheral. But constant 
drippin’ wear iway h’even a-stone, 
of course,” added Mi 
ing again ow 
f | 


(;reen, wh 
e oughter remember 


Pa el 


il iver, pore creacher, 
of course, a | 7A to the cook 
‘ stant. 


| don't thnk | know the 
kitchen-maid at Mr. Blicker's,” said 
I, “and perhay 


(Ow can you evet ope to know 


h'anybody worth nowin’,” rephed 
Mrs. Green, immeciately, with deep 
reproach, “when you go stoppin’ 
iway incessant n the way you go 


toppin’ ?) Of course you don’t know 


er, an can’t h’expeck to, nor 
anyone h’else in serciety in’ no 
lors neither as tar as she’s concerned, 
f course,” added Mr 
udden gloom. “ As | was sayin’ to 
Mrs. ‘Ales the h’other day, * Don’ 
nention of it, H'Alice, for the 
; would ‘ardly wish it 


» Gareen, with 


, says I, ‘and above hi'all let 
us never gorsip,’ says I, * but the 
ook’s leavin’ arter Christmas, for 
ne tole me » ‘erself, an’ it’s my 
10 cook ‘ill h’ever stop het 
month out up at Blickersis,’ says lI. 
You can't h’expeck an ighly religiou 
man of that kind to put up with 
iris from an orphanidge, which ‘et 
eith’s wore out with tryin’ that cor 
ut to keep ‘er in the narrer path 


though useless, she reelly irdly 
knowin’ ‘ow to wasn the vreen 

| re’ ine pel ; in’t be got 

miter the irrer pat excep’ when 
dragged to nu by the ‘air of then 

‘ead » a norphanidge, an’ then 

come ooshin’ out again the minit C.G 


like j n fre THE SILVER CHAIN 
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old n’en-coop. But if Blickersis wi/i have orphings along of 


their cheapness through bein’ charitable church people 


\t this instant the bright cry of the Superintendent rang 


\4 


once more through the room. ‘Come, come, mv friends. We 

ver vet anything done if we all talk like this. 
come,” and Mrs. Green paused in the full flood of her narrative, 
with a start. Alter gazing at the Superintendent a moment in 
ceep thought, she 


Come, 


bekia Ble 


glanced at me, beheld me sewing with 
mn irked indu try, sighed, and rem irke d, as she pensively began 
to re-thread her own needle, “Soa long as she don’t come ‘ersel! 


of course, it don’t matter ‘ow orften she shrieks ‘come, come.’ 


It’s funny ’ow little it matters what she shrieks.” 

But it ought to matter, Mrs. Green,” said 1, experiencing 
\h, | grant you it oughter,’ said Mrs. Green, kindly. 
’s quite a different matter. The point is that ser long as she 
don't come ‘erself, she can shriek ‘come, come’ as orften 


‘She ts coming,” said |, in a hurried whisper. 


‘What!” said Mrs. Green, with a violent start. 
‘She’s coming,” said I. 
Vevey!” ejaculated Mrs. Green. She looked hurriedly 


round. The Superintendent’s desk was empty. The Superin 


tendent herself was advancing down the long room, with the 


ht, cheerful aspect of the parish worker, examining the work 


e came. We heard her say in a firm gay voice, “* Now, 
now, no shirking! I expect to find all the little tasks thoroug!tly 
npleted : lor one moment Mrs. Green gazed at her 


surveyed the needlework in her lap. The next instant 
chool-house shut firmly, but quietly, and I found 
myself seated aione with a bewildered countenance, tightly 
‘rasping, in addition to my own needlework, a half-unfinished 
unel jacket for the poor. Ievetyne EE. Rynp. 


OLD WAITS BADGES. 


By kL. ALeRED Jon) 


ANY quaint and picturesque old English customs have, 
M unhappily, died out within the past century. Not the 
+ least interesting of these were the waits or muinstt 
if oul } 


ancient towns —a small body of m«e established in 
the Middle Aves to regale the 
inhabitants with singing and 


dancing, minstrelling and playing 
At the Coventry pageant In 1471 
the waits were paid 6s. ton 
‘‘minstrelship.”’ his is one 
the earliest records of their actual 
duties, though the name of the 
town trumpeter atl Leicester, one 
Ilugh, occurs as early as 1314, 
and the harper, one Henry How- 
man, in 149g. The number appears 
to have varied from two to six in 
different places. \t Leicester, for 
example, the original number was 
three, which was increased to five 
In 16088, and to six somewhat later. 
The chief duties of the Leicester 
Waits, according to the borough 
records, were to sing the hours. of 
the night and in “rude rhyme warn 
the town against fire and other 
dangers.” ‘They were also expected 
“to play in the town every morn 
ing and evening throughout the 
vear for the gratification of the 
inhabitants, and to attend upon the 
mayor on all State occasions, such 
as those of proclaiming the May-day 
and other fairs. At the mayor's feast 
they occupied the minstrels’ gallery 
in the old Guildhall, and there, 
according to the custom of the 
time, they struck up merrily as the 
attendants carried the dishes into the 
hall.”’ More than once the waits were 
di-mussed for their 
behaviour among themselves, and 


quarrelsome 


on one occasion the musicians of the 
neighbouring town of Northampton 

xd to play on Eastet 
Monday and at the May-day fai 
in 1671. Unfortunately, a wave ol 
economy passed over some of out 
english boroughs with the 
passing of the Municipal Reform 
Copyright. \ct in 1836, and many 


OF BEVERLEY. 


were enga 





splendid 


examples of old plate were thet 
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a 
soid, and ancient customs, such as the waits, abolished. A pair’ for the wakemen of Ripon. The holder of this an t office wa 
of Elizabethan silver tazza-shaped cups, dated 1582-83, were then the chief watchman of the town, and his duty was to keep order 
disposed of by the town of Boston in Lincolnshire; when these by day and to watch over the sleeping inhabitants by night. The 
came up for auction at Christie’s, in 1906, the pair realised the custom ts still kept up in some degree, for at nine o'clock every 
large sum of £ 2,900 and passed over to America. At this same evening the watchman blows three loud and long blasts before 
time the maces and other plate of the Corporation of Leicester, the mayor’s house. Happily, the orginal horn, red with 

as well as the waits’ silver purple velvet, with silver binds of Elizabeth's reign and on { 
badges and their musical earlier date, is one of the proudest possessions. as it is certainly 
instruments—two horns, two one of the most interesting, of this ancient English cits 
clarionets, four piccolos and 
a bassoon—were_ sold by 
auction, the sale continuing I] "TI D COU WTP / / I laa 
for six days. One of these : ’ - \ ‘es a 
badges with a chain has since BikRD-LIFE IN THK ENGiism CHANNEI 
been acquired by the URING the crossing of the Chan ; rt time ago. | 
museum in that town. It is some notes on the birds that w yt ner 
vepoussé on a_ torse with a during the journey Phe outward et vas m 
cinqueloil ermine, as on the and gloomy weather, with a breeze trom | u 
borough seal, wile at the fairly rough sea, but bird-life was, 1 
top is the’ inscription Gulls, both herring and : Ry, ee _— 
“BYRGVS LEICESTRLE.” An did not see any guillemots till well across Cannel, imbers wet 
acanthus leaf on the lower observed, On the approach of the steamer they invaratbly t 

after a stall 





end is the only attempt at 
5 ; struggle with the 


H, Walker, Copyrigh’. 


decoration. The badve is 
STAMFORD: 1691. Stamped with the London 
date-letter for 1695-96. ‘The 

Leicester waits wore picturesque scarlet gowns edged with 


wind succeeded in 
crossing high over 
the bows of the 


vessel, none of the 


silver lace, and later with gold lace. Each wait had a boy, birds apparently 
possibly an apprentice, in Elizabethan times, who also had a realising that it 
distinctive gown. would be more 

The three interesting silver waits’ badges of the town of simple to fly away 
Alnwick are circular, and embellished with a representation of — oe aM 
the tine borough seal, dating from the end of the thirteenth sather than 6 


century—St. Michael, the patron saint of this town, standing on wards it. The 


: a - only cther species 
the dragon, with the inscription, +s’ - COMVNE - BVRGI- DI : 


s : of sea-bird noted 
ALNEWIKE. Ihe borders are gadrooned in the same style was the gannet 
as is seen on English plate of the Queen Anne period; two nl wae | oll 


of these badges having been bought in 1705 for 54s. The third 








7 these heavy-flying 
badge was made in 1760 by John Langlands of Newcastle, the birds were passed. 
most noted silversmith of the time in that Northern town, | It On the — return 
would seem that the Alnwick waits wore liveries, with a blue journey magnifi- 
coat, before the introduction of the use of badges. This ancient cent weather was 
band of musicians wasabolished in 1831. The town of Stamford experienced — and 
in Lincolnshire can claim the possession of the oldest-known the conditions 
badges, though one of 1688 belonged to Wakefield as recently as — mbied rather 
1SY5- four of these are dated Ogi and the two others 182 45 ae * Pes AN ALNWICK BADGE. 
the latter being copie s of the older badges. As will be observed eal Enger 
from the example given in the second illustration, they are sasdieotesiiinnn Gi till aieiianien tele ihe teile Wiilicad . oe a ee th 
in the form of shields bearing the town arms, England impaling ship right acsoes Channcl. This time we saw no guillem alata seca 
Warenne. ‘“ The ‘town music’ consisted of four minstrels wear the French Cuast. and they hal seemingly shilt their quarter » 4 
ing cocked hats and scarlet cloaks tr. mmed with gold lace. It was Enelish side of the Channel, as a great many wer lin tl 
their duty to play before the mayor on public occasions and days Folkestone. Instead of taking wing at the steamer roach | 
of rejoicing. From St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day until Christmas, seemed too lazy to fly, and merely dived when w rm " 
on the three nights of the week when MIGRANTS IN THE CH 
the bellman was not on his beat the Shortly after we left | t 
waits went merrily round.” As at of span reo 
Leicester and elsewhere, the waits the v rom ' 
were abolished in 1836. If Stam ther ' 
ford can claim the earliest badges, on rere ' 
the town of Beverley can rejoice in peters sine: 
the ownership of the oldest waits’ a ’ , 
silver chains or collars. hese They : ee a ' 
beautiful chains are [Elizabethan in a BE Koll ' 
date, and were probably made in hi Gin lnwld fi chow 
1573 on the imecorporation of the , * we ' 
borough. They are formed of links Es the Cha I a fain 
with eagles displayed (doubtless in larve | of 
allusion to the well-known symbol west a ry str t 
of St. John the Evangelist), alter- \ ht I ist u 
nating with beavers, joined by small halinch | , so 
rings. The borough seal hasa figure tin ; 
of St. John of Beverley, his feet berks » wen : HE 
resting upon a beaver, and this is : , 
no doubt the source of inspiration In som , hcg diare 
for the choice of this design. Two Caiimgorm M = 
shields hang from the chains, aie wee a - 2 
engraved with the eagle displayed os ae Mini ns . 
and the town arms, and with the wey ri a ; 
initials of various waits. ehaaall on eins Tew Ben 
Both chains were joined together Dhui (4,3 t 
within recent years as a chain for o MN i 
the mayor; but since the acquisition Snowy Con uve ve one, a 
of a gold mayoral chain the waits’ LEICESTER: 1695-96. hav n mucl in des ' 
chains have been worn by the soft. indepth at Sept r 7 
mayoress. This is another instance of the lamentable lack of year it had some 4oflt. of fr snow aided to it by tt 
appreciation of ancient relics existing among the corporate bodies week in Septem soe ete - aan wiley - : ae 
in 1836, and but for the generosity of Admiral Hotham, who ~agbgee yarns, oa = sah ” ‘a ; aie is ea ih ' 
restored them to the town, these chains would have been lost to cite: emt ao ten Wh Dh ee 2 
Beverley for ever. Allied to these badges are the highly overlooks the loch of that nam It | on rather pr 


interesting silver badges, some dating from the sixteenth century, from time to time masses of snow fall away {1 
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ver t vi tv in t m ’ Aucust we A un lence that 
vala rm ay or two pr is larg $ 
v, n s t nt, iV t lrift a ippear 1 as 
‘ paie su cleanly had they broken off the 
vf l rather t shy this w-wreath remains unmelted 
' i | r, a su nost of the day and lies ona 
ver ree b as far [ am aware it n r disappears tirely 
I i ‘ war | I Diu acro the valley of tl I) 
br Riach (tl l | 4,245 above sea-l | On its souther 
nd eastern slo t li ) y rich in corr and in several of 
j tl snow t | r several years on end, but there is one 
cor ' wn buar Garbhchoir the cold ro rh rie), where within 
| nemory ha t n known to tirely disappear During th 
Y nt autu t 1el “ lled very m nh in iz but in the middle of 
) ritw t n 6Goyds, in | ind alter that time of vear the 
ym very mwly Phe two wreaths on Ben Muich Dhui and the one 
on Brae Kiach are t nly at of eternal snow on the Cairngorm 
Mountai this season however, a small patch on Monadh Mohr (3,600!t.) 
is thouvh it would remain all the year, but warm weather during 
) rca ut ) ront Pgth of that month 
1ISSEKL-THRUSH AND CHAFFINCH 
Small birds ha ich an intense hatred for any members of the haw! 
s that they often mistake quite inoffensive birds for members of that 
amily pur-t t n for lor istances under this d ” \ short 


J ere on a fish 
ng trip in the 
laroe i and at 
the lar yest 


ave we had m inaged 
best bedroom, It 
tie 


whale meat 


mote vil 
to secure the 
lay over the cowshed, and 
ent of last year’ 
suspended 

fitfully 


from our tloor 
upwards, \t 
the 
phot e bell on the othe 

the 


filtered 


three one morning tele- 


ide ot 
buzzed 


yvoouden 


partition 


with unusual persistence. We 
knew it meant whales, but we 
had had so many false alarms 
that we merely turned over to 


, bole the 
other end who saw, or 


aoze again, man 
at the 


thought he saw, a 


inigy 


school. lex 
cited youngsters rushed through 
the 
“Grind ! 


villaze byways shouting 
Grind!" windows 


opened and shut with a slam 


and a few men sauntered past 

hore. All this we 
before and it left us 
But now we heard 
heavy tramping ol 


'” All the 


down to the 
had heard 
unmoved, 
the 


of * Grind 


men rut 


Village 








ining and deep-throated shouts 


Men 


seemed awake and about. 
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LIbk 


missel-thrush beint hotly pursued by an enraged 


tiie igo I 


chathnch, and wherever the thrush tur { its small opponent was alter 
it at top speed It seems curious why, on these occasions, the larger 
bird invariably flies from its aggressor, although the latter may be only 
half its size or even less Last week I watched for some time a piveon 
being pursued by a sparrow, wWaich tor some reason or other was dashing 


after the pigeon and viving the latter a very bad time of it. Ev ‘ry now and 


then the pigeon swerved off and attempted to rid itself of its sm ill opponent, 


but without suceess, and at length it sought safety by alighting on 


fhousetop, whither the sparrow id not pursue. 


Pik 
Nrry Lire 


MEADOW-PIPII 


In the columns of Cor there has lately been a discussion a 


local 


»w-pipit or the twite, 


name, heather lintie, was used with reference to the 


Int 


is often used indiscriminately for the 


to whether the 


hose parts of Scotland with which [ am familiar, 


mead 


the term heather lintie meadow-pipit or 


twite, and among the natives the term meadow-pipit w uuld convey no meaning, 


us this bird is always known by the name of heather lintie and no other. In 


\bercde 


noorlands 


enshire the meadow-pipit is met with very abundantly on all uplands 


ot Our most ymumon birds—while the twite 


and I 


and -in fact, itis o 


is relatively very uncommon, have rarely met with them nesting in 


the county of Aberdeen, liuere is no doubt, [ think, that the confusion 
of the two birds arose from the fact that on the wing they are 
very similar, and so the term heather lintie became a local name for 
both species SETON GORDON 


IN THE FAROES: 


THE RING OF BOATS. 


in oilskins and sea-boots were hurrying past, carrying harpoons 
It seemed the real thing this time. 
Down on the shore each family 
bustled round boat, tilling 
the bottom with stones—ballast 
I thought in my ignorance— 
sharpening knives and binding 


and ropes down to the boats. 


its 


up harpoons, and yet there are 
scarcely a dozen boats to round 
upafew hundred whales. Later, 
the sun rose on little groups of 
and children on 
spur of the cliffs lining the fiord, 
all intently watching a tiny 
crescent of boats tossing in th 


women each 


open water off the fiord mouth. 
‘Two, four, thirteen (un- 
lucky number!) —boats and with 
the glasses a dim shimmering 
could be made out in the hollow 
ot the crescent 


SIX 


like a shoal of 
Now we saw the use 
of the network of telephones 
throughout the islands. lwo 
boats are sweeping round the 
Cape to join the 
more are creeping up the Sound 
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shores of the fiord, and slowly, very slowly, it creeps 
forward. Now it stops. “Six hundred,” says a long-haired old 
man, too feeble to join the boats. ‘ Plenty grind, no plenty 
boat.” Twenty boats and 600 whales. If they make a dash 
now, nothing can hold them; if they only scatter, they will filter 
through where the boats are thinnest. Still the crescent waits 
steadily for the reinforcements it sees hastening over the 
open sea, and | make a land défour to appear above it. 
Seen more closely, in eacli boat a man in the bows is tirowing 
forward a heavy stone attached to a rope and hauling it in again. 
below the boats the water is deep and clear as glass, yet no 
single whale dives below them. In front the water swirls over 
closely-huddled, rubber-like backs, and here and there is lashed 
into spray by the smashing tail blows of a monster entangled in 
its fellows as the whole mass circles aimlessly round in its 
imaginary prison. Above the hissing, roaring and_ threshing 
rises a sharp twittering, chirping note, flank squeaking against 
flank, so closely are they pac ked. The crescent of boats now 
moves forward, marshalled by a commander at the rear, into a 
shouting, stone-throwing scrummage, followed by more active 
half-backs and backs. The herd yields stupidly and sullenly to 
the pressure, each black mass loping slowly forward but never 
leaving the surface, and all packing with less spirit than a flock 
of sheep. The beach on which they are to be stranded is now 
but a short half-mile, and all are heading straight for it, when in 
a flash the sea turns to a white mass of breakers; the whole 
herd of plunging, snorting monsters sweeps round the dense 
scrummage of boats, passes the outer edge of the crescent, and 
makes for the open sea. ‘ Well run!” one is tempted to shout, 
as with a feint and a swerve they shoot between the 
half-backs and the shore ; but the pace is too great or the leadet 
faint-hearted. ‘They hesitate, stop and begin the fatal circling 
under a shower of stones from 
the backs, the only two boats 
between them and the Atlantic. 
Back comes the scrummage, 
forms up again, backs and 
half-backs take their stations 
and the drive proceeds, but 
more slowly and with every 
care to prevent another stam- 
pede. On shore the scattered 
groups jump up and down like 
children with suppressed ex- 
citement, and the very babies 
in arms are brought out to 
see the sight. When the 
whales sweep past the boats, 
the group near me gives a 
gasp and crane forward rigid 
as pointers, and one realises 
what success or failure means 
to them grinding poverty 
and semi-starvation through 
the winter if the whales 
escape; money and a_ good 
meal every day if they are 
driven ashore. Shoreward of 
the whales a group of porpoises is now playing, the sunlight 
flashing on their sides, and a low cheer rises from the boats as 
the whales move rapidly forward to join them. But now comes 
another and more serious rush; the herd breaks into two 
and, heedless of stones, shouts and oars, dashes round, 
between and now even under the boats towards the open 
with a rear like breakers in a storm. Whales and_ boats 
are mixed in hopeless confusion, each for the moment 
concerned only for its own safety, though many an oar Is 
snapped as, rolling in the wash, the men, rowing for their lives, 
tear through the surf in a desperate effort to head off the last 
remnant ot the herd. Above this turmoil words of command 
ring out, the boats disentangle themselves and row quickly 
seawards along each shore, for now the whales, though they 
have made their escape, will not use it. They have packed 
again into a sullen, surging mass, awaiting their fate within a 
few hundred yards of freedom. The boats are formed up and 
the drive goes merrily shoreward, and now much more rapidly, 
the big leaders leaping steadily forward, while a blow from an 
oar or a stone stimulates the laggards. The pace rapidly 
increases, and though the boats are outdistanced, the shouting 
changes to a cheer. It is again a stampede, a frenzied rush to 
shore, the long-hoped-for result of weeks of watching and of 
incessant toiling at the oars since dawn. In a few seconds 
the huge fathers of the herd lie stranded in deep water, 
while the babies flounder helplessly in the ripples. Men 
spring from the boats into the water with their long whale- 
knives in their teeth and, avoiding the madly-lashing tails, 
make a deep slash into the back of each neck within their 
reach, while from the boats harpoons are, plunged into the 
hearts of those less securely stranded. For a few moments it is 
a wildly exciting scene as the wounded monster, whose tail would 
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smash a boat to splinters, rushes blindly through the throng, 
leaving a wake of red foam behind him.  Helter-skelter down 
the rocks come the children, brandishing their freshly sharpened 
knives as they rush into the shallows to butcher the young ones, 
measuring, as they see their fathers do, a hand’s breadth behind 
the blow-hole for their slash. Down the path comes an old 
veteran, leaning on his harpoon and tottering down to join the 
slaughter. The water has turned to blood, deep red waves 
splash over the heads of the wading figures, the air smells of 
blood, 500 corpses lie awash. 

“Plenty grind,” says my long-haired old friend, as he 
sharpens his blunted knite on a pebble. G. E. Brunpete. 


” 
; 


CHANGES IK AULD REEKIE. 
4 

EARLY a score of years have passed since the writes 

spent any time in Edinburgh. More than once in 

that interval he has rushed through it and back; but, 

as it happens, he did not spend a night in it for that 

long period until a few days ago. It was interesting 

to watch the changes that had been produced in the interval. 

One need not dwell so much upon those building alterations which 

are common to every great town. It was long a habit of people 

who say they remember the Nor’-Loch to dwell upon the fact 

that its site had been built over, and every decade witnesses 

the withdrawal of several acres in the suburbs from. tillage 

to architecture. The effect is not so grimy and_ forbidding 

in Ediaburgh as it is in some of the English provincial 


towns, because, on the whole, a chastened and quiet style 
of building prevails, and the material is stone, which gives 
to the new erections an air of solidity and even stateliness not 





WHALE AND PORPOISE. 


easily producible by the agency of cheap bricks. What around a 
country house would be called the amenities, or about great towns 
the polic ies, are more extensive and beautiful thar ever. The 
Braid Hills have been made to furnish a golf course, and Blacktort 
Hill, from which Marmion was made to enter the city for the express 
purpose of giving Sir Walter Scott an opportunity of describing 
the view dearest to his heart, has been laid out with walks of a 
beauty that it would be hard to parallel anywhere. The towering 
crest of Arthur’s Seat has always given a Ilighland character to 
Edinburgh, and the rocks and dells, the pretty streams and steep 
declivities near Blackfort have been utilised with exquisite taste 
so as to keep up the Highland character while still adding to the 
comiort of those who come to tae the air of this picturesque spot. 
The mode of transit is mostly by electric tramcar. ‘The frugal 
Scot was never such a lavish patron of the hansom cab as the more 
liberal Englishman, and as tor taximeters—they are still at the 
stage when the appearance of one of them on the street is regarded 
as something to stare at. All sorts and conditions of people 
seem to make use of the electric tramecar, Among the 
passengers in one we were glad to notice one or two 
specimens of the Newhaven fishwives, who seem to have 
changed in no way with the changing times. ‘ihere were the 
same bright-coloured print dress, the same heavy creel ot fish 
hanging over the shoulders, the same pink and white complexion 
that distinguished these women when “Caller herring” was 
written. One of them remarked, in answer to a question, that the 
car was the createst of modern blessings. Before its advent she 
had to trudge three miles in to her market and three miles back, 
and the tramp was more tiring than the actual work of 
selling the fish. The general use of the tramcar is but 
one evidence that the Scot of to-day retains many ot t 


frugal habits of his ancestor Evidence of even a more 
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sitisfactory kind is given by the look of increased sobriety, 
which was very noticeabl One or two drinking-shops, 
which have long been established and were the legitimate 
descendants of those taverns where Robert Fergusson and his 
boon companions of the eighteenth century sang and drank, still 
eem sufhciently popular; but the crowd which swings hither 
and thither in Princes Street was much more sober in appear 
ance than it was in the days when Robert Lewis Stevenson 
perambulated the same beat—a dreamy and amused spectator. 
\s evidence of the fact that the fashion is setting against 


drinking habits, it may be stated that at a dinnei party at which 


. 
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the writer was present, there were among fifty people, taken 
miscellaneously, only two or three who tasted alcohol at all. 
lhe others contented themselves with the drinking of that 


beverave whi ih, eae 


he drank 


ording to Fergusson, satisfied Adam when 
a dainty 
skair at the stream 


running over the 
green. With all 
this, there is an 
increase ot p lite. 
ness that Steven- 
son, who liked the 
old manners, 


would, perhaps, 


have been rather 
more inclined to 
ban than to bless 
as savouring too 
much of Southern 
manners. The 
actual types of 
men and women 
still persist both 


in Edinburgh and 
but the 
scot a 

more 
travelled man than 
his and 
in the course of his 


( la SOW, 
modern 


Is 


much 





ancestors, 
farings to and fro 
in the world he has 
learnt to modify 
the uncouthness of 
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his original speech. On very slight provocation, particularly 
if he be a member of one of the learned professions, he flings 
away the Doric altogether and speaks the tongue of his Southern 


neighbours. : 





BERKSHIRES AT MINLEY. 


PICTURE which we give of the piggeries at Minley | 
will show that the owner does not fall in with the 
i proverbial saying that connects pigs with dirt. As a : 
matter of fact, the animal has suffered from having had a 
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with 
It 
necessaries has 
regards this herd. 
Some critics might 
perhaps object 
that the buildings 


when 


is kept 


bad name. \ pig always does best it 
a due regard to cleanliness, warmth, light and fresh air. 
will that the provision for these 
thought out fat 


be seen 


as 


been carefully 


as 


and = yards are 
aimost too well 
done. Cleanliness 


is attained in some 
places by the ere 
tion only of tem- 
porary lor 
the animals, and 
these are period 
cally burnt to the 
vround—a 
effectual method 
of « learing out the 
of 


sheds 


most 


verms disease. 





At Minley has 
been followed a 
very different 
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result has justified 
the means 
to achieve 
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to the allowance of fresh air. 
The same characteristics may 
be observed in the vards, which 
have been designed with pas- 
sages that render the work ot 
feeding and _ inspection 
extremely easy. This system 
has been carried out even 
as regards the feeding-troughs, 
which have been  pianned 
with the object of making 
the work of feeding 
as easy as possible, and otf 
ensuring that the food receives 
the smailest possible amount 
of contamination. The primary 
object of the herd is to supply 
meat to the house, which 
requires a very great quantity 
of farm produce. [Every veat 
about 120 sheep and twenty- 
live pigs are killed for home 
consumption, while troolb. of 


butter to say nothing 
of eggs and cream—are sent 


to the house every week. 
Phe Berkshire herd was started 
two years later than the Jersey 
herd, and was founded by the 
purchase of two young sows 
from the well-known herd of 
lord Carnarvon, which has 
been illustrated and de- 
scribed in our pages. boars 
have been used from the herd 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Russell Swanwick, Mr. 
Fricker, Mr. Benjafield 
and Mr. Hineman. It has 
now attained to very large 
dimensions, no fewer than 150 
head composing it at the present 
moment. The boar most in 
use to-day is Danesfield Kobert, 
bred by Mr. R. W. Hudson. 
He is a grand pig, and last 
year distinguished himself at 
the shows, gaining several first 
prizes and the Reserve for the 
Championship at Lincoln. Dur- 
ing the present year he tooka tirst 
ind champion at the Bath and 
West. Unfortunately, at that 
show he met with an accident, 
and in consequence was only 
highly commended at the Royal 
Counties, but at the Newcastle 
meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society he had recovered 
his old form and was _ placed 
second. Supreme’s Boy has also 
been used in the herd, and 
another splendid boar is High 
moor Viscount. This animal 
was the first boar at the 
meeting of the Highland 
and Agricultural this year; he 
was second at Manchester 
and third at the Oxford Show. 
It would be very difficult to 
enumerate all the prizes at 
important shows which have 
been carried off by members 
of the Minley herd. They 
have held an honourable place 
in every part of the country. 
Some of the sows kept at 
Minley are: Highmoor Tata, 
Stoke Dolly, Minley Birdie, 
Minley Brilliant, Bramble, 
Minley Daisy, Bloom and 
Bronze. It will be seen that 
fora herd which has been estab- 
lished so short a time, the 
record is a very high one 
indeed, and speaks volumes for 
the inteliigence and care which 
have been bestowed upon the 
livestock. Nobody who is at 
all interested in animals could 
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\ ere erythi ! ) IS¢ 
planne and pt 1 ich 
excellent order, Incidentally 
in exathination 0 these 
DI will show that the 
Berkshire Live iffered 
less, perhaps, than any other 
breed from the ill-advised 
attention of the mere showman, 
In breeding the m, the re juire 
ment of the market ire Kept 
well in view. It ha ong been 
found out that the huge pig in Ks 
fashion forty or tity years ago, ' 
which was kept often as long ; 
three years, and raised to a 
weight that seems appalling 
now, does not meet the 
requirements of the modern 
market, 
The consumer of to 
day objects to ean meat L 
en itl hard and tiffened : i 
by the use of too mucl ilt, ¥ P| 
ind he objects still more to the : = - 
lat ba mn whi 1 Our al es MINLEYV STAR. 
tors de hted \\ it we ive 
for breakfast to-day must be lean, tender and = miid-cured, herd will show that the Berkshire pig of to-day has vivour and 
wl there is no pig better calculated to produce this’ kird of comeliness as well as the points on which the showman used to 
: insist most emphatically. It makes 
noe 4 very distinctly for the permanent 
Mee improvement of our various’ breeds 4 
of livestock that during the last i 
season or so. there has’ been a 
revulsion from the mere cultivation 
of type to the production of utility 
characteristics, so that the ideal animal 
is for use as well as show. 
‘ . ‘ Y . . 
IN THE GARDEX 
THe FRAGRANT AuRICULA. 
DO not remember having written 
at length concerning this beautiful 
flower, which, though under a 
cloud for some years, the result 
of Fashion's frolics, is once again 
winning the love of those who cherish 
their gardens. One of the most dis ] 
tinguished raisers and growers of 
the day is Mr. James Douglas of ; 
kedenside, Great Bookham, in Surrey, 
ROUTING IN THE GRASS. and any notes from him are of per- 
manent value. There is no greater 
bacon than such Berkshires as we show in our illustrations. authority in the world, and many of the flowers he has 
This is the more satisfactory because the Berkshire is brought into existence by hybridisation are gems for their form 
one of the purest and the 
| le t ot breed . It type 
has not undergone many 
changes during the last two or 
three venerations. Originally 
it was a broken-coloured breed, 
but now it is black with white 
tips to the feet, tail and snout, 
and a white star or space on 
the face. 
or a time the demand 
made by rich \mericans 
for this pig threat ned to J 





obscure the standard which 
had been set up by some 
of the earlier breeders, 
who happened to be men 
of extremely good business 
heads. Among them, the names 
may be mentioned of Mr. 
Joseph Smith, Captain Stewart, 
Mr. Russell Swanwick, Mr. 
John Lynn and others. They 
had fixed an excellent type 
before the rage for Berkshires 
had begun in America; but in 
the end common-sense pre- 


vailed, and an examination of 2 6 ’ Vy nah wdieh, 
‘ ° sae oar nthe 
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and colour. Mr. Douglas mentions that the Auricula had been 
cultivated all through the seventeenth century, but not much 
progress had been made until the publication ‘of Rea’s Flora in 
1670. That great gardener describes twelve varieties under the 
name of “Auricula Ursi, Bear’s Ears.” He terms them a 
“nobler kind of Cowslips, and now much esteemed, in respect of 
the many excellent varieties . . . differing in the size, 
fashion and colour of the green leaves, as well as flowers, 
the which we will list under these colours purple, red, or 
scarlet, vellow or buff colour, snow or milk white, and acquaint 
you with so many fine diversities in each of them, as may be 
sufficient to stock a florist’s garden, who from their seeds may 
raise many new ones.” There were a “ Purple and Lemon- 
coloured striped Auricula,” a “ Black Imperial” and a 
“Black Emperor.” Four had purple flowers, some “red 
or scarlet colour,” others ‘ Rose, blush and cinnamon.” Also 
single and double varieties with white flowers. Miller's Dictionary 
and Hill’s * Eden” contain descriptions of Auriculas in the early 
part cf the eighteenth century. After the middle of this century 
several edged varieties were in existence. In Slater's “ Amateur 
Florists’ Guide,” 1776, there is a list of edged Auriculas; but 
such varieties as Pott’s Elipse, Hortaine and Rule Arbiter 
were in existence, and in 1785 Champion (Gorton), Conqueror 
(Popplewell), Northern Heros( Wrigley) 
and Privateer (Grime) were good edged 
flowers. Mr. Douglas cultivated two of 
them for many years, viz., Conqueror 
and Privateer, the one a white and the 
other a grey edge. After 1785 many 
varieties were to be found in cultiva- 
tion, and at the dawn of the _ nine- 
teenth century the Auricula was greatly 
esteemed. 





Che Auricula is easily grown when 
its requirements are understood, and 
it is one of the most fascinating of 
varden flowers. The old florists killed 
their plants by kindness. They thought 
that the more trouble they took in 
mixing up soils, and covering the 
plants at night with double and treble 
layers of mats if there were the least 
sign of frost, the better would be the 
results obtained. It has been stated 
that the anxiety of some amateurs to 
preserve their choice flowers for exhi- 
bition has been such that they have 
taken the blankets from their beds to 
protect the bloom. Mr. Douglas has 
never used any protection other than 
the glass lights, and the flowers opened 
perfectly. The various details of 
culture are as follows: The question 
is often asked, “ What do you grow 
your plants in?” There is no question 
that the right kind of potting soil is the 
first step to success; but it is nothing 
more. Mr. Douglas obtains good fibrous 
loam which has been stacked long enough to destroy the grass and 
weeds; itistorn up by hand, and to four parts of loam one part ol 
decayed stable manure is added and the same of leaf-mould, with 
a 6in. potful of coarse sand or crushed oyster shells, preferably 
the latter. Careful potting is necessary and some of the. fibre 
from the loam should be placed over the drainage. Repotting 
is done from May to September or later. In a large collection 
it goes on all the vear round. It is frequentiy recommended 
in repotting an Auricula to shake all the old soil from 
the roots. ‘This is unnecessary, and may be injurious by 
checking the growth of the plants. If the soil has become sour 
or bad from any caus, it is better to remove it; but if it is well 
filled with healthy roots, do not take away more than is 
necessary to allow the plants to be repotted in a similar sized 
pot or, perhaps, one size larger. Over-potting is injurious; 
very few varieties can stand it. Five-inch pots, that is, those 
known as “48's,” are large enough for the most vigorous 
growers. + 

( Zhese Notes will be continued next week.) 
GrourinG Harpy FLoweErs. 
THE herbaceous border and summer-house illustrated, which are in 
the garden of Mr. E. A. White, were made e 


vhteen months ago upon a 
meadow site. The garden lies 8ooft. above sea-level, and, in view of the 
rough winds that sweep Ashdown Forest, the rate of development is quite 
satisfactory. The summer-house is Oak-timbered and Heather-thatched, It 
faces due north. A sunk rock garden lies on the east side of it. The soil 1s 
very heavy, in spite of the sandstone formation. To drain the borders the 
central grass path was sunk 2{t. deep, the sides being upheld by a dry wall. 
The latter contains a large collection of Saxifrages, Sedums and Semper- 
vivums, which are thriving well. The border has the usual favourite 
perennial plants and annual flowers are also made great use of. In the fore- 


ground of the illustration there is an effective combination of Mignonette, 
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Nigella, Eryngiums and white summer Chrysanthemums. In the centre of 
the border a mass of Lavatera rosea, Hollyhocks, Rose Campion, Phlox and 
pink Snapdragons combine well with Achillea (The Pearl) and Gypsophila 
paniculata, Other good effects are obtained by the conjunction of scarlet 
Gladioli and Eulalia elegantissima, also blue Convolvulus minor mingling 
with the delicate green of Kochia trichophylla Round the summer-house are 
grouped piants which gralually merge into the rock garden——Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus, Aralias, etc., aiso Veronica Traversii, which at the time the 
photograph was taken were scarcely recognisable by reason of their being 


practically covered by the brilliant bloom of the Highland Flame-flowet 
(iropxolum speciosum). 
Two BrAuTIFUL BERRIED SurRubs. 

At the present season two shrubs call for special mention on account of 
the beautiful, brightly-coloured fruits which they are bearing in abundance 
These are that much-abused shrub named Aucuba japonica and the Sea 
Buckthorn (Hippophz rhamnoides), The former is a well-known evergreen and 
a native of Japan, and the latter a native of Great Britain, being sometimes 
found wild on the coasts. My reason for drawing attention to these hardy 
shrubs at the present time is that yearly some who own them are at a loss to 
understand why their plants do not produce berries. In common with a few 
other members of the plant world the two shrubs now under notice are what 
botanists term dicecious, / ¢., some plants bear only male flowers and others 
female, hence to obtain a crop of berries it is essential that some of both 
sexes be planted in the same group. Usually one male plant to five females 


will suffice, and anyone contemplating planting either of the above-named 
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A BEAUTIFUL BORDER OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


shiubs should stipulate that they be supplied in the above proportions, The 
ordinary Aucuba bears scarlet fruits and those of the Sea Buckthorn ar 
orange-coloured Both plants will thrive in any good garden soil, but the 
latter prefers the side of a lake or pond, although such a position is not 
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essential, 


CORRESPONDENCI 
Warer PLANYs FoR BASKETs OR BOXks 


Sik, I should be vlad to have the names of some water plants that can be 

; , : ys 
put into baskets or boxes and sunk in a pond about 35/t. deep and Soft. long 
Also to know the time o! year when they shoul 1 be put inthe pond bk M.L.B 


(The important group of Water-lilies known as th Marliac hybrids is 
indispensable, and the most beautiful forms ars Nymphoer Marliacea albida, 


which has large white flowers, N. M. carnea, flesh colour, and the soft yellow 


N. M. C'romatella. Another charming group is the ** Laydekeri,” which 
contains hybrids of brilliant beauty N fulgens, N. lucida and 
N. robinsoniana are three of the most dazzling tn colour Phen you should 


also plant N. tuberosa, which is exceptionally free flowering, and the 
large white variety of our native Water-lily called candidissima, The 


Marliac hybrids mentioned require th deepest water, and should be 
planted in ‘the more central positions, We think this selection will sufhi 
but in the event of a larger choice being required any of the varieties of 
N. odorata will be appropriate, If the pon! is a natural one and, as 
is generally the case, in a depression and with grassy bank or slope dippi: 


into the water, you should plant groups ol Bulrushes, the common yellow 
Water-flag (Iris Pseudo-acorus), the lovely Giant Buttere mp | Ranunculus Ling 1A 


grandiflora), a plant that should be more popular in gardens, and the doubl 
or single flowered Arrowheads (Savyittaria) All the plants named prefer 
shallow water. <A great point Is to avoid over-vrouping and not to hide th 
surface of the water If the pond has a natur ii or mud bottom plant th 
Nymphaeas in wicker baskets containing a bushel of rich and clavey loam and 
cow-manure, [he root, or rhizome as it is called, must be fixed to prev 
movement. If an artificial pond has to be dealt with in which there ts little 
or no mud deposit, place in some soil to promote free growth and flowering 
Plant at any time between now and the end of March Ep 
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mecerned, and it sits in the rich 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Baynhams were a family o 
importance. ‘Their ancestor, Ralph ap :ynon, became possessed, 
in Edward II1.’s time, of a moiety of the manor of Mitcheldean 

then known as Dene Magna—by his marriage with a co-heiress 
of Wilham de Dene. It is a century later before the Baynham 
urname b Bv that time Westbury was acquired, 
and one of its \lexander Baynham, who tour 
times served as Sheriff ef Gloucester under the ‘Tudor Ilenries, 
was buried at Westbury when he died in 1524. He was succeeded 
in the ownership of Westbury by his eldest son John. Whether, 
as Fox, the martvrologist, would have us believe, he was also the 
father of James Baynham is doubtful, for no such member of thi 
James Baynham, we are told, 
was of the of Court. His 
gave him such independent views 


omes fixed, 
possessors, Sit 


family appears in the pedigrees. 
belonged to Westbury and 
‘virtuous and religious turn” 


Inns 


that he was arrested as a heretic in 1531 and brought to Su 
Thomas More, the Lord Chancellor, at his house in Chelsea. 
llere he remained for a time, the orthodox yet broad-minded 


Chancellor 
failed he * 


hoping to convert him by argument. When this 


whipped him at a tree in his garden called afterwards 


the Tree of Truth.” Even this form of persuasion was of no 
avail, and next year Baynham was burnt at the stake, largely 
because “he said Becket was a thief and a murderer, an 


opinion which the King adopted within a_ few years 

Phis tragic episode is the solitary instance of a Baynham appearing 
in the book of general history; but in the local annals of West 
stershire they place. \ branch that 
produced knights and related to the Tredegar 


Morgans seated at Clearwell 


Crlouce have a. larget 


evel il Was 


by more than one marriage was 
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ind Hereford 
had much 
f and one 


WEST OUT OF THE EAST 
tates in Oxfordshire 
j else 


had owned « 





py LOOAING 
er neighbouring manor But of this branch the mak found that he 
ye ired under Jam I., when also the representative of the shire as well as in Gloucestershire, where 
\\ ry branch tound his estates so encumbered that he parted besides *“*the Manor of Westbury and the site there 
ith the Dene and Westbury manors. They were purchased by capital messuage wherein he lived, with all the rights and 
Nichola Robert f the Inner Temple, an official of the members thereof.” Iwo-thirds of all this, however, he had “ in 
Court of Cha \ Ile was a considerable acquirer of landed consideration of a competent sum of money to him in 
juisition taken after his death in 1637 hand paid” demised to Lord Houghton and _ others for 
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Cail is neither te nor fit 
to undergo the trouble and Copyright CORNER OF THE T CANAL. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
charge thereol One “able 
and fit” for the purpose was, however, to be found in_ the of £158 13s. 4d. The next year he died, leaving Duncomb, a lad 
famuly. slice, ter to Nicholas and Giles Roberts, had thirteen years old, as his heir. [t was during the son’s minority and 
married Richard Colchester of Hill Court in Worcestershire. the Youngtenancy that the Civil War raged around Gloucester, and 
| then m, Richard (who like his uncle, Nicholas Roberts, though Duncomb Colchester’s tender age prevented his Royalist 
vas connected with the Court of Chancery), Giles Roberts proclivities from endangering his estate, Westbury was involved 
in consideration of the natural love and affection which he in the struggle, the “ capital messuage ” being held for the King, 
beareth to the ud Kichard,” handed over the encumbered In the same year that Richard Colchester died, King Charles 
manors, and thus Westbury passed to the family who laid out and besieved Gloucester, but Essex came up in September and 
have ever since maintained the garden, of which an admirable set relieved the city, Charles moving east and fighting the battle of 
of illustrations accompanies this article. But before the garden Newbury. Many parties of cavaliers, however, remained 
vas made, Westbury and the “ principal messuage” where posted in favourable spots round Gloucester, so that Colonel 
Nicholas Roberts had died were to see evil times. Richard Massie, coming out with the garrison troops to Westbury, found 
Colchester on obtaining possession in 1642 let the manor house that ** the enemy held the church and a strong house adjoining.” 
and demesne lands for six years to Thomas Young for a rental Che Kip engraving from Atkins’s “ [listory of Gloucestershire,” 
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‘ 
here reproduced, shows the old house, which was pulled down in the various details—such as that the knights should wear a medal 
eighteenth century, standing near the chureh The church is of depicting Charles in the oak——had been decided on, the whole 
filteenth century date, when it was built by the side of an older scheme was abandoned on the ground that it would ** open wound 
one whose tower and spire remain in the churchyard. Massie, afresh.’ But Colchester’s claim was not forgotten, and he became 
finding the chureh d, set ladders avainst the windows and cast Sir Duncomb, being invested with the insignia of the Bath at 
in vranadoes. Chis course soon put an end to the detence and, Whitehall in 1674. A ranaway match had given him a father-in-law 
the house not holding out much longer, he took about thirty well able to advance him, both under the Commonwealth and undet 
prisoners without the | oak man, Phe Cromwellian régin the restored Monarchy. merjyeant M tynard was one of those 
was firmly established before Duncomb Colchester came to man capable lawyers and administrators who knew how to make 
hood, which he did during that anxious month of September, himself indispensable to every régime, and he flourished ai 
roost, when Charles Il. iving left Scotland and suffered defeat at vrew in wealth and estimation under five Kings and two 
\Worcester, was hiding in the Boscokel oak and lurking in the homes Protectors. For him, alter the Restoration, John Webb built 
of devoted adherents on hi iy to the seaat Brighton. ‘There is one ot the finest and most classical mansions of the dav, old 
no evidence that Duncomb Colchester was actively engaged in this Gunnersbury Tlouse. Ile lived to be a Commissioner of the 
or any other of tl unsu ful attempts to overthrow thi Great Seal for a few months under Williim l11., and it 1 
Protectorate; but that he was considered to be more than thought that his taste helped to produce the Westbury ) 
ympathetic is clear from the fact that his name appears in the varden, for he had soon forgiven the young people, and wa 
list of thirteen men of good estate in Gloucestershire who, as a ever the friend of the Colchester family. Phe exact date of 
reward of their support and sufferings in the Stewart cause, were the laying out of this) garden and who was primarily 
to have been made Knights of Royal Oak after the Restoration. responsible for it cannot be exactly determined. There is 
When the lists from all the counties had been drawn up, and a set of manuscript volumes still existing which give much 


information as to the devolu 
tion of the Westbury manor 
and the history of its owne1 
but the making of the garden 
is not mentioned in_ them. 
\mong the Roberts properties 
which passed — to Richard 
Colchester were lands in tlie 
parishes of Mitcheldean and 
Abbeniiall, situate on the hills 
behind Westbury, and consist 
ing of a grove of wood and 
fourteen other closes called the 
“Wilderns ground.” <An_ old 
media vai deed calls this the 
‘‘wild deer’s nest,” and there 
was a house there from very ‘ 
ancient times. Now it is notice- 
able that Sir Duncomb as a 
knight and in the Herald's Vis! 
tation of Gloucestershire Is ’ 
described as “ot the Wilde 
ness.” Writing soon after 
death Atkins, under the head- 
ing of Abbenhall, speaks ol 
“a neat new-built house in 
this parish called the Wiider- 
ness which is situated upon a 
high hill and has a large pro 
pect over the vale.” It would 
therefore seem that it was he! 
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principal residence and exercised those house-building qualities 
on which a local parson comments in a Latin address which 
still exists. The Kip engraving clearly shows that Sir Dun- 
comb did not rebuild Westbury Court. The engraving is 
inexact in several details; there is, for instance, nothing like so 
wide a space as is represented between the church and the long 
canal, and the house must really have been rather crushed in 
within a narrow area. But Kip would not have drawn an 
Elizabethan house, which he would not appreciate, if a Palladian 
one, with which he would have been in sympathy, had stood 
there. We may therefore be certain that the old “capital 
messuage "" which had passed away from the Baynhams in 
James |.’s reign was still standing in 


1712, and its gabled roofs and mullioned 29 RRC EY Sh Toe 


| ede 
windows are in contrast with the garden ; 


pavilions with which they were then 
associated and which have survived to 
form the most prominent features in the 
illustrations. The Richard 
Colchester acquired it, is described in a 
diary kept by his first wife as “ strongly 
buylt of stone well sclatted, conteyneth 
a hall, a parlor, a faire dining room 
curiously wainscotted, tenn lodging 
chambers,” and the large number of 
necessary for an old English 
where “home industries” pre- 
The old house at Westbury 
(no doubt much furbished and repaired 
after long neglect and the events of 
1643) and the new one at the Wilder- 
ness, either or both, were the homes of 
Sir Duncomb and _ his Maynard. 
The forme active part in 
the civil and military affairs of his 
country after the Restoration. He 
captain in the Marquess of 
Worcester’s regiment, and a list of his 
company, in his own handwriting, dated 
in 1667, is preserved by his descendant. 
He was an Alderman of Gloucester 
City and for a short time represented it 
in Parliament. He was one ot the first 
members of the re-established Court of 
Verderers of Dean Forest, and warmly 
espoused the cause of the inhabitants 
of the forest on all occasions. The 
Puritan ascendancy of the Common- 
wealth days amid which he spent his 
early manhood was certainly not an 
environment to develop youthful dis- 
do we hear of such on 
the part of Sir Duncomb. but ere he 
died he seems to have cone to the con- 
clusion that his past life had been by 
no means irreproachable, and he caused 
along paper, expressing regret, sorrow 
and contrition for his sins, to be read 
out publicly in the churches of West- 
bury and Mitcheldean. This “ serious 
call”’ was brought about by his son 
Maynard, whose epitaph describes him 
as a religious man who promoted piety 
in his tamily and thus was “an instru- 
ment of spiritual life” to his father. 
He was thirty-four and had already 
been married for five years toa daughter 
of Sir Edward Clark, a Lord Mayor of 
London, when he succeeded his father 
in 1694. In the pediment of the high 
garden pavilion which stands at the 
southern end of the long canal is a 
shield whereon the Colchester arms 
impale those of Clark, The completion 
of this building and of the surround- 
ing garden, if not their initiation, is 
therefore posterior to the year 
when the Colchester-Clark marriage 
took place. The garden is entirely in the Dutch manner, and 
theretore may well have been made during the reign of out 
Orange King. Three brooks draining the hill-land north 
and west of Westbury flow together before they reach the 


house, as 


offices 
house 


vail ad. 


son 


took an 


Was a 


oluteness, not 


165q, Copyright 


village, and form a little river which passes east of the 
church and Court on its way to the estuary. This was fully 
made use of for the purposes of the garden, whose system 


of canals is plentiiully fed with fresh and flowing water. House and 
garden lie south of, but contiguous to, the high road that runs 
irom South Wales. There was no attempt to 
shut this road out, and the accompanying illustration, taken from 
the road shows one of the clatrvoyées flanked by 


Gloucester to 


ine plers on which 
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stand stone acorn finials of noble size. This clairvoyée is opposite 
to the north end of the long canal, and thus extends the vista 
seen from either storey of the high pavilion, which in Nhip’s 
time was detached and had an upper chamber over a colon 
nade. It is now incorporated with the newly-built house, and the 
lower part is therefore filled in. last of the long canal is one of 
that T shape which was then usual and of which there is an 
example on a largescaleat Bramham. In the centre of the head 
of the T stands a stone Neptune with one foot on a dolphin’s 
head. Opposite to this point the wall boundary to the road Is again 
fitted with a clairvoyée whose piers are topped with a charming 


vair of urns. From end to end of the boundary wall rans a broad 


—_—.. 
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border of well selected and grouped herbaceous plants luxuriatht 
in the warm south exposure for their he ids and in the cool, rich, 
damp soil for their feet. An ample walk runs parallel with the 
border, its eastern end abutting on a second garden-hou 
pavilion of smaller size, but. like its companion at the end ol the 
long canai, of excellent workmanship and design. fo the north 


it bac ks on to the I vad: to the south it ooKs oul up na nia 


enclosure walled off from the main garden and offering a sheltered 
ind secluded corner. broad stretches olf velvet grass lie arou 
the T canal, with tall yew he dges pushed well back, a in ell 

Oo! spaciousness and tree expanse Is thus given to th ¢ 

of the garden. But the other ina " f \ 









narrowness intensified by the square-cropped yew hedges 

ich closely enframe it. There is therefore no lack 
ol etlective variety and changing scene in this garden ot pure 
formality, perfect flatness and simple design. It is at once 


dignified and enjoyable, satisfying and alluring. The 
privileged visitor combines a sense of pleasure with a feeling 
of gratitude towards Maynard Colchester, who completed 
if he did not design it; towards his eighteenth century successor 
who, with * masterly inactivity,” omitted to destroy it; and 
towards the present representative of the family, who has done 


so much to restore and develop its charm and to retain its 
incient shape and spirit, while adding many of the new denizens 
Maynard Colchester’s 


Of his two daughters and co-heiresses one, as 


ot our gardens and modes of horticulture. 


ms died young 
we saw last week, became mistress of lredegar and mother of 
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WESTBURY COURT 
who terminated the maie line of Morgan. It 
their father’s personal estate which the 

inherited, for Westbury and the land 
[his second Maynard Colchester 
fire demolished the old 


the three brother 
can only been 
daughters 
passed to a nephew in 1715. 
rebuilt the house, but whether he or a 
one 1s uncertain, 


h ive 
Colchester 


survives a book, containing a 
building of the 
writing of Maynard Colchester the second. The first entry ts in 
March, 1743, and the last one just two years later. The house 
must have been in the full classic taste, as it met with the approba- 
was published in 1779, a 
date when our classic architecture had entered its severest phase 
under the guidance of Robert Adam. Rudder was at Westbury 
in 1776, and describes it as ‘‘an elegant house in modern taste.” 
In its pediment he notices the chevron between three estoiles of 
the builder impaling the three crescents of his wife, Elizabeth 
Harris. Over the were a set of initial letters, which 
stood for the words, “ Deo. optimo Maximo” and “ Nun¢ 


There complete day by 


day account of the new house in the hand- 


tion of Rudder, whose “ Gloucestershire ”’ 


door 


nescio 


mea, mox hujus, et  postea cujus.” In 1756 he 
gave way to his son John, and it was just as well for 
his peace of mind that he did ignore who was to be 


‘postea,” for John’s widow and _ her 
the house down, for no known reason, during the 
minority of his son .Maynard. When the latter came 
appears to have been disgusted at the action 
ot the trustees, and deserted Westbury for the Wilder- 
ness, which he largely aitered and enlarged. He was 
the last of the male line of Colchester, and on _ his 
death in 1860 the estates passed to his grandson, 
Maynard Wemyss, who assumed the name otf the family 
whom he represents. Some years ago he built a new house 
at Westbury on a rather different site from the old one, as 
may be seen in the illustrations by its contiguity to the tall 
pavilion. Here he resides, carefully preserving ‘the work of 
his ancestors and emulating old Sir Duncomb in his zeal 
for local government and in his care for the welfare of his 
neighbours. , 


fellow-trustees pulled 


of age, he 


sister's 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


T this time of the year cookery is in the minds of mary 
people, and as it happens we have before us at the 
present moment two books of exceptional and 
[ contrasting interest dealing with this subject. The 

value of the first, 4 Book of Simples (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Limited), is that it brings before the mind a 
vivid and even a touching picture of the country life of the past, 
while the value of the other, French Household Cooking (Country 
Lire Library), by Mrs. F. Keyzer, lies in its being a practical 
guide to the light and elegant cookery which is in fashion at the 
present moment. It is modern as to its dishes and more modern still 
in its inexpensiveness. To take them in the order in which they 
are placed: The Book of Simbles is a very exceptional work of its 
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kind. It is not what one would call a made book at all, like so 
many collections of recipes. Its history can ‘be given in a few 
words. The original was found in the library of a distinguished 
essex antiquary, and its appearance and character leit little 
room for doubt that it must have been a stillroom book of some 
manor or homestead of standing. The manuscript, as described 
by the editor, Mr. H. W. Lewer, ‘tis a folio composed entirely 
of vellum, bound in green with a conventional design in gold,” 
and the present issue of the book is a reduced fac-simile of the 
original. It was not all in the same handwriting, and probably 
the book was actually kept in the stillroom and recipes added 
as they came to hand. This view is confirmed by the number 
of directions that appear to have been set down from the 
dictation of friends. For instance, we have a recipe given by 
Sit William Buttons, “ A Purge of the Lady Binions,” * Another of 
hers for the Green Sickness,” ** Mr. Walldrons ye Surgeons Cure 
fr Green Wounds,” “ Mrs. Hellen Parrys Keceipte for a Co!d,” 
“Mr. Gaskins Cordial Powder” and “the Lady Marquese 
Heartfords Rect. for all Agues."’ It is this personal note which 
distinguishes and lends a_ peculiar attraction to this book. 
Occasionally at the end of a paragraph occurs the 
“ probatum,” or the phrase “ probatum est,” showing that the 
recipe had been tried and found success:ul. To read a few pages 
is to recall a vision of the kitchen garden as it must have been 
in the olden time. The great dame of the manor had, in 
correspondence with her stillroom, a garden for the growing 
of those herbs of which she was constantly in need. “ Set 
within its red brick walls grew Camomile, Basil, Cardons, 
Angelica, Sweet Chevril, Tansy, Saffron, Elecampane, Hyssop, 
Thyme, Marjoram, Purslane, Sage, Rosemary, Rue, Pennyroval, 
Borage, Liquorice, Horehound and many other plants.” And 
as we follow the pages we see what the lady of the stillroom had 
to do. She made her “ methegline,” not in the simple way 1 
favour now, but after putting twelve quarts of honey to twelve 
gallons and a pottle of water she made a fagott of sweet “ bryer, 
sweet marjoram, rosemary and “ muskecouise ” and boiled them 
with the water and honey together. Then she made a bag ol 
nutmegs, cloves, mace and “cinament,”’ into which she put a 
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bullet to make it sink, and as it cooled she put in half a pint of 
ale balm and the same bag of spices was put in again till the 
liquor was clear and ready to be bottled. There is a delightful 
recipe to make “* Wigs,” a cake which is still produced in remote 
parts of the country, though scarcely of the composition of 
the one here described, which contained, among other things, 
six or seven spoonfuls of sack and as much of rose-water. One 
wonders what some of the concoctions were like. Cakes of 
quinces, orange cakes, “ apricock and marmelade” cakes 
have passed out of fashion now; still, the description of them 
makes one’s mouth water. So does the recipe “ to make a very 
good cake,” and here are directions for a “ sullibub” that seems not 
unworthy of being tried to-day: “To every quart of cream 
take about three quarters of a pint of Sack, boyle the cream 
and make the Sack almost as sweet as a Sirrop then set it on 
the fire and make it reasonable hot and when the cream is 
a little cooled with a wooden Spring draw up the cream and 
so squirt it in till the pot be full if you make it in the 
morning very early twill be ready to eat yt afternoon. 
Some boyle a blade of mace in the cream.” When the “Snow 
to put on the Sullibub,” described in the next recipe, was made 
it must have been a tempting dish, as also the “ clouted” cream 
which follows. The directions “* How to dry Flowers” raise up 
a delightful picture of the lady of the manor and her light 
occupations, and how the conversation of her visitors must have 
run on cookery is shown by the careful way in which she wrote 
down “ The Lady Jenkinsons Plumme Cake,” “ The Lady Buttons 
Almond Butter,” “The Lady Bidollyps Raspberry Wine” and 
** The Lady Ashfields Metheglin.” The elegant side of the luxuries 
of the day is brought out in the directions ** To perfume Gloves,” 
‘*A Perfume to perfume Starch” and 
“To make a perfume to burn in a 
Chamber.” It would appear that the 
fine lady of that day washed herself 
in a quart of fair water, to which 
was added a pint of white wine, the 
juice of four lemons, bean blossoms, 
elder blossoms, white “ lilly ’’ blossoms, 
four wild daisy roots, four marsh- 
mallow roots, and two or three 
bunches of wild “‘tansie.” Afterwards 
we have the statement that ‘if you wash 
your hands with any of this water put 
thereto three or four bruised almonds 
this is ye most excellent water that 
ever was made to clear face and 
hands withall. Probatum Est.” As we 
have seen, perfumes were made to 
burn in a chamber, and there are 
directions given for making a_ liquor 
“To destroy Moths and preserve Cloths 
untouched,” ‘To destroy Moths in 
Chairs and Stools and to refresh ye 
Colour,” “To scoure and refresh the 
Colour of Cloth Carpets, Silk Curtains 
or any Stuff yt is Stain’d or Soil’d,” 
and for various purposes of a similar 
kind. It all helps us to realise in detail 
the duties, occupations and _ even 
appearance of those great ladies who 
have now passed into oblivion—they 
and their fashions. Mrs. Keyzer’s book 
is in direct and brilliant contrast to 
that of which we have just written. 
The interest of the older volume is 
historical and relates to the manners 
and fashions that have passed away. 
Mrs. Keyzer’s book illustrates the com- 
plete change, amounting to a revolu- 
tion, in taste. One has but to compare 
her recipes for making cakes and 
sweets with those in the older volume 
to see what greater attention we 
moderns give to simplicity and digestion, 
for in good truth the man of to-day, 
when he surveys the prodigious bills 
of fare which his ancestors delighted in, 
knows in his heart that, to our genera- 
tion at least, they would only spell 
illness and indigestion. Mrs. Keyzer, 
on the other hand, without pretending 
to give a complete treatise on the art 
of cookery, has made a fine selection 
from the lore of the French chef, which 
would enable any ordinarily intelligent 
housewife in Great Britain to produce 
well-prepared and excellent dinners 
according to the simple methods 
employed in French homes. She lays 


down as the three great essentials in THE 
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good cookery—cleanliness, fresh ingredients and good butter. 
Cooking, or kitchen, butter is the ruin of many an economical 
lady’s best-meant efforts. She also lays stress on the elementary 
but important principle of keeping the utensils scrupulously 
clean, and for that purpose she recommends that they should be 
either in common red earthenware or china. ‘ With half-a- 
dozen china saucepans of all sizes, costing on the average ten- 
pence apiece, a couple of frying-pans, an earthenware pot for 
soup, a smaller one for vegetables, a ‘cocotte’ (a cast-iron stew 
pan and cover), and a fish-kettle, the average household is ready 
for all’ emergencies.” How different is this from the well- 
equipped stiliroom, buttery and larder of the ancient house 
Yet it is beyond any dispute that the men for whose benefit 
Mrs. Keyzer confessedly has made her book, would infinitely 
prefer the light, nourishing, yet pleasant and most appetising 
dishes for which she has given lucid and clear directions in this 
volume. It must tend to lighten the work and increase the interest 
in cookery of the English lady. 


A FEUDAL TOWN . 
, IN FRANCE. 


HIE reader may remember a contrivance called a bicycle 
on which people used to move from one place to 
another. ‘The thing is still employed by postmen in 
remote parts. We discovered a couple in the 
stable, had them polished with the electro - plate 

powder and went off on them. it seemed a strange freak. 


ay 


. 
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raight line for about five 





ists of ten thousand million ¥ 
plane tree and a dust-cloud. . 
We left the main road at the 
very first turn. \s a rule, the 
bye-roads of france are a vell 
Kept a the main roaas, often Sf 
better, and they are lar more 4 
amusing. but we soon got lost wr « \ 
in a labyrinth of bad roads. W« , ? ) 
went back to the main road 
despite their lack of bumour, 
ind they were just as bad. \ll Tilk MAIN STREET AND MARKET OF EVERY V/LLAGE. 


the roads of the department 
which we had invaded were criminal is criminal as inything 
\ person who had travelled only on the 


roads of the Loiret would certainly say that french roads were 


in industrial Yorkshire. 


the worst in Europe. This shows the folly of generalising. We 
held an inquisition as to the e roads when we halted for lunch. 
“What would you?” replied the landlady. “It ts like 
that!’ She was a_ stoic philo opher. She said the state 
of the roads was due to the Heavy loads of beetroot that pass 
over them, the beetroot being used for sugar. This seemed to u 


a feeble excuse. She also said we should find that the roads 
ot worse. She then proved that in addition to being a great 
philosopher she was a great tactician. We implored lunch, and 


it was only 11.15. She said, with the most charming politeness, 
that her regular client Ces messtwurs irrived at twelve, and not 
before, but that as we were “ pressed” she would prepare usa 
pecial lunch (founded on an omelette) instantly. Meanwhile we 


could inspect her fowls, rabbits and guinea-pigs. Well, we 
inspected her fowls, rabbits and guinea-pigs till exactly five 
minutes past twelve, when ces messteurs began to arrive he 


adorable creature had never had the least intention of serving 
us with a special lunch. Her one desire was not to hurt ow 
sensitive, high-strung nature Che lunch consisted of mackerel, 


ham, cutlets, fromage a la créme, fruits and wine. I have been 





CHATEAU-LANDON RISING FROM 








THE RIVER. minor details. 





eating at French inns for years, and have not yet ceased to be 
astonished at the refined excellence of the repast which is offered 
in any little poky hole for a florin. 
She was right about the roads. 
worse. But we did not mind, for we had a strong wind at our 


Emphatically they got 


backs. The secret of happiness in such an excursion as ours is 
in the wind and in naught else. We bumped through some 
dozen villages, all exactly alike —it was a rolling pasture country 

and then came to our first town, Puiseaux, whose church with 
its twisted spire must have been destined from its beginning to 
go on to a picture post-card. And having taught the leadiag 
business house of Puiseaux how to brew tea, we took to the 
wind again, and were soon in’ England; that is to. say, 
we might have been in England, judging by the hedges and 
ditches and the capriciousness of the road’s direction, and the 
little occasional orchards, bridges and streams. This was not the 
hedgeless, severe landscape of Giaul—not a bit! Only the 
ancient farmhouses and the chateaux guarded by double 
pairs of round towers reminded us that we were not in 
Shropshire. The wind blew us in po time to within sight of 
the distant lofty spire of the great church of Pithiviers, and after 
staring at it during six kilométres, we ran down into a green 
hollow and up into the masonry of Pithiviers, where the first 
spectacle we saw was a dog 
racing towards the church with 
a huge rat in his mouth. 
Pithiviers is one of the impor 
tant towns of the department. 
It demands and _ receives 
respect. It has six cafés in its 
picturesque market squ ire, and 
it specialises in lark patties. 
What on earth led Pithiviers 
to specialise in lark patties 
[ cannot imagine But it 
does. It is revered for its 
lark patuies, which are on view 
everywhere. Weare probably 
the only persons who have 
spent a night in Pithiviers 
without partaking of — lark 
patties. We went into the 
hotel and at the end of the hall 
saw three maids sewing tn the 
linen-room—a pleasing French 
sight—and, in a glass case, 
specimens of lark patties. We 
steadily and consistently refused 
lark patties. Still, we did not 
starve. Not to mention lark 
patties, our two-and-tenpenny 
dinner comprised soup, boiled 
beef, carrots, turnips, ghnocent, 
fowl, beans, leg of mutton, 
cherries, strawberries and 
During tl 
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eternal meal, a man with a bag came vociferously into the salle 
a manger. He was selling the next day’s morning paper ! 
Chicago could not surpass that! 

Largely owing to the propinquity and obstinacy of the 
striking clock of the great church I arose at 6a.m. The market 
was already in progress. I spoke with an official about the clock, 
but I could not make him see that I had got up in the middle of 
the night. In spite of my estimate of his clock, he good-naturedly 
promised me much better roads. And the promise was fulfilled. 
But we did not mind. For now the strong wind was against us. 
This altered ail our relations with the universe, and transtormed 
us into impolite, nagging pessimists; previously we had been 
truly delightful people. All that day till tea-time we grumbled 
over a good road that wound its way through a gigantic wheat- 
field. True that sometimes the wheat was oats. or even a pine 
plantation; but, broadly speaking, the wheat was all wheat, and 
the vast heaving sea of it rolled up to the very sides of the road 
under our laggard wheels. And it was all ripe, and it was ail 
being cut with two-horse McCormick reapers. We actually saw 
hundreds of McCormick reapers. Near and far, on all the 
horizons, we could detect the slow-revolving paddle of the 
McCormick reaper. And at last we reached Chateau Landon. 
against the walls of which huge waves of wheat were breaking 
Chateau Landon was our des- es 
tination. We meant to dis. 
cover it and we did. 

Chateau Landon is one 
of the most picturesque towns 
in France; but, as the land- 
lady of the Red Hat said to 
us, “no one has yet known 
how to make come messieurs 
the tourists.” I should say 
that (except Carcassone, of 
course) Vezelay, in the Ava- 
lonnais, is perhaps ¢he most 
picturesque town in all 
France. Chateau Landon 


comes near it, and is much 
easier to get at. On one side 
it rises straight up in a tre- 
mendous sheer escarpment out 
of the little river Fusain, in 
which the entire town washes 
its clothes. ‘The view otf the 
city irom the wooded and 
murmurous valley is 
genuinely remarkable, and the 
most striking feature of the 
view is the Feudal castle 
which soars with its terrific 
buttresses out of a thick 
mass ol trees. lew more 
perfect relics of Feudalism 
than this formidable building 
can exist anywhere. It will 
soon celebrate its thousandth 
birthday. In putting it to the 
uses of a home for the poor 
(Asile de St. Severin) the townsmen cannot be said to have 
dishonoured its old age. You climb up out of the river 
by granite steps cut into the escarpment and find your elf all 
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of a sudden in the market square, which looks over a precipice 
Everybody is waiting to relate to you the annals of the town 
since the beginning of history: how it had its own mint, and 
how the Palace of the Mint still stands; how many an early Louis 
lived in the town, making taws and dispensing justice; how Louis 
le Gros put himself to the trouble of being buried in the cathedral 
there ; and how the middlemen come from Fontainebleau to buy 
game at the market. We sought the tomb in the cathedral, but 
tound nothing of interest there save a stout and merry priest 
instructing a class of young girls in the aisle. However, we 
did buy a pair of fowls in the market for 4s. and carried them 
at our saddles, all the way back to Fontainebleau. The landlady 
of the Red Hat asked us whether her city was not wondrous ? 
We said it was. She asked us whether we should come again ? 
\We said we should. She asked us whether we could do any 
thing to spread the fame of her wondrous town? We said we 
wou!d do what we could. 

To reach Fontainebleau it was necessary to pass through 
another ancient town which we have long loved, largely on 
account of Balzac, to wit, Nemours. Alter Chateau Landon, 
Nemours did not seem to be quite the exquisite survival that we 
had thought. It had almost a modern look. Thus on the after 
noon of the third day we came to Fontainebleau again. And there 
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was no wind at all. We had covered a prodigious number otf 
miles, about as many as a fair autctaobile would swallow up in 
two hours; in fact, eighty. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


LITERATURE. 


© RACY” STORIES. 
HM hen Diamonds were Trumps, by Reginald Herbert. (Southwood and Co.) 


HERE is not a shadow of doubt about the birthplace of Mr. 
Herbert's literary Muse—not Athens, but Corinth. These are 
rollicking stories of old racing days—not so very old, the author 
would like to assure us He was born in the same year as Ilis 
Majesty King Edward VIL., and as soon as he came to years of 
discretion (if that is the name for them) was in the thick on the 

irav, est ecially in the thick of all that was best and most jovial in the racing 
circles of Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire and up the Welsh border. The 
result is a book to which no self-respecting sporting household from the Duke 
of Beaufort’s country to Ludlow can fail to give a place in its library ; and it will 
be in place in many other country houses, some of them the kind of houses in 
which many books are not often disturbed from th ir places. This book will 
be taken down from the shelf, it will be read. If for nothing else than 
Mr. Finch Mason’s illjustrations its pages will be turned, for it is hardly too 
much to say (and to say more would be not possible) that they have much of 
the quality of John Leech’s work. But, after all, ‘*the play’s the thing.’ 
There is here splendid horse-play—the best of stories. There is no attempt 


se 


at autobiography, though much of that comes in, “‘ whether or no”; but 
chapter after chapter has a good tale to tell of all the humours that pertained 


to the racing of gentlemen, when racing was more in the hands of gentlemen 


and had more humour about it than to-day. The writer, himself a fine rides 
with the red diamonds for his colours, between the flags, is whole-hearted 
in his attachment to the sport. ‘* Having hunted on and off, all my life,’ 


he writes, ‘as Master of the Monmouthshire for seventeen years, | may be 


said to know something about it, Lut for all that I unhesitatingly affirm that, 
>» 


viven good health and a fair supply of the needful, ‘ there’s nowt like racing. 
Mr. Herbert and his friends—household names surviving out of the ** Hastings 


era ’—made very free demands on ** the needful,” The money was made t 
fly. Mr. Mason gives us good portraits of the Marquis, of ihe late 
Duke of Beaufort, of ** Mate” Astley, Lord Tredegar and many besides, 


and Mr Herbert’s cheery anecdotes put us on terms with them all, Some 


of the tales are wild enough, of Corinthian nights and the storming of the 


circular bar at Cremorne in the Derby Week of 1563, with a result which, 
but for the persuasive, but expensive, cloquence of the late Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine, would have landed Mr. Ilerbert and some otiicis of the 
** Piccadilly Peacocks” in what he terms the ‘*Stone Jug.” They were 
always gentlemen, but not always law-abiding gentlemen. The story of how 
the bailifis were kept out of the racing stable by help of *‘ the Iron Brigade, 
till the favourite, sorely threatened by creditors, was safely smugeled out by 
a back way and had rn the race, is among the best of the many good ones 
The tale, however, that many of us would most lil to hear is that which 
the publishers, exercising, no doubt, a wise discretion, expunged It must 
remain to the public like that immortal tale of ** Grouse in the Gunroom 
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[nen there is the revival of the Rebecca Riots, the Clytha house party, 
n nicht irts, breaking up the toilbar and the tollhouse, with a on 
t roof discharging pistols with both hands, and by way of /xua 
the Professor with his system at Monte Carlo. They were not good littl 
Sunday-school boys by any means—or so we may infer the heroes of these 
Ilomeric anecdotes The age was a hard-living one, which had its virtues, 


but they were not of the copy-book kind. If they were the stories would b 


less entertaining ; as it is——well, here is a book to read, not strictly a literary 
work, perhaps, but then some of the literary werks are not read. he author 
had himself lived in every one of his anecdotes. He is no retailer at second 
hand, and he hints that there may be more to come. Will the Chapter XL., 
expunged from the present series, be among them? As before, the ultimate 
decision will doubtless rest with Messrs. Southwood and Co , the publishe ts. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Book of Witches 


THE history of the witch, guilty of innocent of the pretension § to 

ipernatural powers, is grim reading. Although we are warned in the preface 
to 7Ae B / Wit , by Oliver Madox Huefier (Eveleigh Nash) not to 
xpect a complete history of wit heraft which would indeed be almost as 
long as the history of the world !——surely one might expect to find som: 
reference to so notable a sorceress as Morgan le Fay, who is a 
very good example of the type of wise woman Mr, Oliver Ilueffer describes 
is gaining magical renown through a knowledge of herbs and their 
uses, such as rved her in good stead in the case of the wounds of 
\lisaunder le Orphelin; and Major Weir, one of Scotland’s most picturesque 
warlocks, finds no mention \ perusal of this volume, although it only 
touches on a few points of the subject, cannot but induce a reflection on how 
many still existing superstitions of daily life are relics of the days when the 
witch was a very real menace to personal safety and prosperity. Pine 
chapter on the Witches’ Sabbath gives a remarkably realistic account 
of the medieval idea of the terrible ceremony, and Mr. Ileath Robinson’s 
frontispiece carries out the spirit of the description, Into what a labyrinth 


one wanders when endeavouring to explain the why and whence of popular 
uperstition is suggested by the query, whether or no the partiality of witches 
lor Friday night as a meeting-time, and the consequent disturbance of the 
elements on their oversea journeyings, may be said to have brought about the 


sailor's objection to the day, or, on the contrary, whether the witches pre 


ferred an ill-omened day tor their festivals We cannot quite agree with Mr. 
Iluctier in putting the witch of antiquity in the same category as the quack 
of to-day, rhe ancient witch typified the last dying glimmer of ancient 
iltar fires She rose out of the burnt-out ashes of dead religions, and the 


popular imagination changed her invocations of forgotten gods into a conver 
sation with unseen powers of darkness, Ihe fact of the witch being very often 
of a conquered race and an outworn and persecuted creed is suflicient to account 


for her immemorial attitude of being, as it were, win the Government.” 
Reference Books 
Neither the man in the street, nor the man in the office, nor any other 


sort of man can complain that the reference books in the English language 


ure not all that could be desired, as regards their number, their accuracy and 


their comprehensiveness. Of peerages there are several of high reputation ; 
there are directories in existence of nearly every trade and profession, and 
year books and almanacks of every sort and description. So much is done by 
these publications to assist the memory, that it is a wonder we have any 
of us any memory left at all; but that is by the way. Ihe appearance 
of the new edition for 1909 of Debret?’s Seerag Baronetage, Anightage 
in Companionage (Dean and Son), more familiarly known simply as 
**Debrett,” as usual compels our respect and admiration. Several 
very interesting subjects are touched on inthe preface this year, 
umong them being Representative Peer Elections, Ilouse of Lords Retorm, 
and the tem ‘* Peer of the Realm,” Statistics for the Past Twenty-live 
Years, and the Herries, Sackville and Fairfax Baronies. 


ON THE 


Epitep spy Horace 


rue Prorosep ABOLirion OF THE Rorva, 

S time goes on, and the opinion of the golfing world finds expression 
and clarifies itself, the more the conviction seems to grow that 
the clubs responsible for the management of the aflairs of the 
amateur championship will make a mighty mistake, and will go 
diametrically in opposition to the best interests of the game, if 
they accept and act upon the recommendation formulated and 

passed at the late meeting in Edinburgh of some of their cielegates, to 
abolish the established rota of greens on which the championship is to be 
played. If they do so abolish it, it is quite evident that the championship 
will be in a position of great danger—if such big words are not out of place 
in such a connection, here is every risk, if all is left to the immediate 
decision of a meeting of delegates at any one of the amateur championships, 
that a choice may be made of some green on which it would be quite 
improper that the championship should be played. This is something in the 
nature of a heavy charge against the wisdom of the delegates. It is only 
fair that the reasons should be stated which seem, in the opinion of the 
present writer, to justify it. 
Put COMPOSITION OF THE DELEGATES’ MERTINGS 

rhe first point to notice is the composition of the delegates’ meetings, 
and that they are largely composed of men appointed by clubs which cannot 
be called representative. This is no offensive or invidious statement. It is, 
humanly speaking, impossible (because human affairs are inevitably liable to 
change and, as we like to think, progress) that the clubs which were repre- 
sentative of golf when the amateur championship was instituted, that is to 


say, In 1555 or 1556, should be equally representative of it now. The clubs 
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The seventy-first edition of ‘* Burke,” or to give it its full title—A Genea 


logical and Heraldic History of the Pcerage and Baronetage, the Privy 
Council, Knightage and Companionage, by Sir Bernard Burke and Ashworth 
P. Burke (Harrison and Sons), is bigger and more distinguished in appear- 
ance than ever. One of its most useful features, as everybody knows, 
is the ** Key to the Work and Guide to Relative Precedence” with 
which it opens. It should also be noticed about this peerage that it 
sets forth, step by step without a break, as in no other annual 
book of reference, the narrative pedigrees of all those, living or 
dead, who are or were in remainder to the extant hereditary honours, or 
in enjoyment of them. 

The appearance of IVho’s !lho, rg09 (A. and C. Black), prompts the 
ancient question as to who ‘* who” really is. For instance, we learn with 
interest that Mr. [fall Caine is ** who,” and, to take an example at random, 
Mr. W. H. Davies is not. Obviously, poetry does not pay, and the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Bernard Shaw do not necessarily count for fame. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the editor is swayed merely by popular 
opinion in his estimate of the relative importance of distinguished persons 
We find that even Mr. Caine himself is many degrees less eminent than 
Professor Cleveland Abbe, editor of the A/onth/y |! eather Acvview, whose 
numerous honours and achievements take something over half a page to relate, 
We confess, with shame, that we never heard of him before. One of the 
great charms of /! ho’s Who is that it answers for us all the questions about 
For instance, we are 
given the exact age of Miss Sarah Doudney, informed that Mr. J. L. Garvin 
is addicted to long walks, and that Mrs. J. W. Mackail is a daughter of 
the iate Sir Edward Burne-jones. In short, the book is a priceless compen 


our neighbours which we are too polite to ask. 


dium of gossip and remarkably cheap at half a sovereign. Looked at in a 
more serious aspect, it is an indispensable work of reference, admirably 
compiled and revised, and of most praiseworthy accuracy. 

A very useful off shoot of //ho’s Who is The tl ho’s Who Vear-Book 
(A. and C. Black), which is largely made up of the tables which were 
orisinally such a popular feature in the former work. These tables enable 
facts to be seen literally at a glance, and the volume not only includes the 
gist of information contained in many costly publications, but several original 
tables which are to be found nowhere else It is certainly an excellent 
shilling’s-worth, Uniform with it is 7he UWriters and Artists Year-Bo 


‘ 


(A. and C, Black), the edition of which for 1909 has ‘‘ swollen wisibly.’ 
It is a practically indispensable volume for writers, artists and 
photographers, and is as useful to the experienced as to the beginner, 
Success comes almost as much through discrimination in the placing 
of a MS. as from the ability shown in writing it, so that the 
value of the classified list of journals is obvious. Messrs. A. and C. Black 
are also the publishers of 7he Auglishwoman’s Vear-Book, edited by G,. FE. 
Mitton, which is too well known to need much description. Among th: 


‘ 


articles which appear for the first time are those on ‘* Journalism,” by Miss 
* Motoring and Camping,” by Miss N. G. 


acon; and on “ Ice Sports,” by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 


Dora D’Espaigne Chapman ; on 


We have received from Messrs. John Walker and Co, a selection of the 
very elegant and useful Diaries which they issue at this time of the vear, 
They vary in size from those that suit the waistcoat pocket to the larger size 
that may be carried elsewhere, and are without exception beautifully and well 
bound, so that they may be trusted to last for twelve months. 

The appearance of Hazeli’s Annual for sgog (Uazell, Watson and 
Viney), edited by Mr. William Palmer, is very welcome, coming as it does at 
the close of a year which has been fruitful in change, new legislation and 
scientific development. One of the features which most commend it to the 
business man is its complete reference index, which enables the reader to 
turn up in a moment the latest information on almost every topic of current 
interest 

Che forty-first annual issue of IVAitaker’s Almanack has been subjected 
to the process of rearrangement and augmentation. Among the new 
subjects dealt with are Aviation, the New Patent Law and the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 
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authorised to send delegates to the meetings are the clubs which subscribed 
for the amateur championship cup originally. They are about a score in 
number, and they were representative of all that was best and authorita- 
tive in the golf of that day. The St. George’s Club of Sandwich was 
co-opted to their number later, by their consent, in recognition of the 
excellence of the St. George’s green, the growing importance of golf 
in the South, and the leading position taken by that club. This score 
of clubs, then, including many which could not, even by a stretch of flattery, 
be called representative, will send a delegate apiece (or, at least, will have 
the right to do so) to the championships, and will sit and vote, if the 
abolition of the fixed rota be carried, for the green on which the championship 
shall be played in the year but one following. Is a body thus constituted the 
right one to vote on such a question? Are the best interests of the amateur 
championship safe in such hands? It is the very decided opinion of the 
present writer that they are not. Let us either keep to the fixed rota, or to 
some fixed rota, or, if we are going to give the decision of championship 
greens to a general vote of delegates, let us be careful that the delegates be 
appointed by really representative golfing bodies. Better to ‘‘ bear the ills 
we have, etc.” 
ONE PossiBILITY OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

It does not seem that it would be possible to reconstruct the present 
management of the amateur championship except by its own consent. I 
does not follow, however, that that consent would of necessity be withheld 
The established body gave evidence of a liberality of view when they 
admitted the St. George’s Club to a place in their sacred midst. It is quite 
possible that they would consent to pass some self-clenying ordinance, in 
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accordance with the changed conditions of golf, such as delivering over all_ 


their power to a sub-committee of their own number, to be formed of the 
representatives of those clubs, namely, the Royal and Ancient, the Prestwick, 
the Honourable Company, the Reyal Liverpool and the Royal St. George’s, 
on whose greens the championship is now played. The interests of that great 
meeting might very safely be left in their hands, and the management would 
then be representative. 

AN ALTERNATIVE. 

There is an alternative which suggests itself. When all is said, it 
is quite likely that the clubs would not be willing to pass such a self-denying 
ordinance as this which would yieid up their collective powers into the hands 
of only a few of their own members. Nevertheless, with a sense that they are 
not really representative, they might be willing to hand it to an entirely 
different body, namely, to a commitiee composed of the present and of all 
past amateur champions, That ought to be a body in whose hands the best 
interests of this meeting would be safe, if it everis to be. There is some- 
thing to be said for the view that champions and ex-champions should decide 
the place of future championships, and they would not be likely to be 
amenabie to that ‘‘ wire-pulling ” from which so much is (perhaps rightly) 
feared. There are objections which can fairly be urged to any proposal (at 
least, to any proposal which has vet seen the light of day); and if a proposal 
is ever submitted to which no objections can be made, it will surely 
have to issue from realms of higher than merely human intelligence. But in 
the meantime it is hard to conceive any proggsal against which so many and 
so strong objections can be maintained as that the present rota shall be 
abolished and the decision of the place of th: future championships be left 
in the hands of the delegates as at present constituted, 

LEATHER GRIPS IN WINTER, 

We have experienced such an absurdly mild winter so far that few of us 
have suffered that terrible feeling of being unable to grip the club 
comfortably, When the cold weather does come a hard leather grip is likely 
to be the cause of many atrocious shots. Rubber, on the other hand, is a 
far better material for cold fingers to catch hold of, and rubber grips certainiy 
seem to inspire confidence in some golfers who are not possessed of a pair 
of very strong hands, There are, however, two very great disadvantages 
about using rubber grips in the winter months, The one is that on rainy 
days the club is liable to slip round in one’s hand. Most golfers 
will recollect at what a disadvantage Mr. Osmund Scott was in this 
respect when he played against Mr. Gordon Barry in the final of 
the amateur championship at Prestwick in 1905; it was an appallingly wet 
day, and Mr. Scott was quite unable to keep a firm grip on the slippery 
rubber. It is true that cotton gloves get over this difficulty to a certain 
extent, but not everyone cares about playing in gloves. The other disadvan- 
tage is that, having once got accustomed to rubber grips in the winter months, 
it is extremely difficult to adapt one’s self again to the leather ones when the 
warmer weather comes; and there is little doubt that leather is under normal 
circumstances the best material for the grips of one’s clubs. 

THe FLicntT OF A BALL ON Misty Days 

It is strange how many golfers there are who fail to appreciate the great 
effect the density of atmosphere has on the flight of a golf ball. Ona still, 
misty day the ball flies about 5yds. to royds. less than it does on a frosty day, 
when the air is keener and more rarefied; and it is always stated—whether 
truly or not is unknown—that in an east wind the ball flies further than it 
does when the wind blows from the opposite and more acceptable quarter, It 
would be interesting to learn how the atmospheric pressure on a golf ball varies ; 
perhaps some good mathematician will tell us. The writer was fortunate, 
or unfortunate, enough to play many rounds a few years ago on the Johannes- 
burg links in South Africa. These links are situated some 6,o00ft. above 
sea-level, and the air is wonderfully rarefied. The ball consequently flew the 
most surprising distance ; as proof of this the winner of a driving competition 
sent a ball a carry of 228yds,, the second player returning the modest distance 
of 223yds. Yet neither of these two players could approach the driving 
capabilities of golfers such as Mr. Angus Hambro or Mr. Edward Blackwell, 
We wonder how far these two would hit the ball on the Johannesburg links. 

THe Lorp Cuter Jusrice’s PocKer. 

The Lord Chief Justice has set the great seal upon a very distinguished 
athletic career by playing a ball into his own pocket. We believe this to be 
arecord, It has happened to several golfers to play a ball into another 
person’s pocket. The present writer performed it (unintentionally) when 
playing in the amateur championship many years ago at Prestwick. But 
into his own pocket—no! We have heard of the case of a man who found 
his ball, after much searching, in the fold of his tucked-up trousers—an 
argument for wearing knickerbockers ; but the pocket stroke seems quite new, 
As for rules bearing on the point, in match play there is no question: the 
hole is lost, for the player’s ball has struck himself. The pocket, for the 
purposes of the rules, is the self. It dos not need that the actual person of 
the player should be struck. In score play, however, the penalty is the 
loss of stroke : that again is clear; but how about the next procedure? Has 
the player to lay down his coat and dislodge his ball by violence and niblick 
shots? But there are pockets also in lower garments, and delicacy forbids 
the recourse to this method in the eventuality of the ball lodging in one of 
them. Or is it permissible to empty the pocket out, without further penalty, 
on the ground that this would meet the equity of the case? Perhaps it is 
one on which no legal authority of less weight and standing than the Lord 
Chief Justice himself should venture to pronounce a verdict. 


A GREAT AMERICAN GOLF COURSE. 
By Harotp W. Beveripce. 

HE course of the National Golf Club at Shinnecock, 

Long Isiand, is intended to embody a theory of golf, 

and, since there 1s the right sort of ground to work on, 

no need to stint the expending of money and a practical 
knowledge and plans of the most famous courses on 

this side of the water, the result is bound to be something very 
different from anything that has gone before. It does not, of 
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course, follow that it will therefore be better; that depends on 
the theory that is being worked out, and in this case it is one 
that must be universally approved by golfers all the world over. 
Mr. C. B. Macdonald—a name well known here in golfing circles 
-is the moving spirit in this enterprise, and is solely responsible 
for the laying out of the course, which he has done on what may 
for want of a better name be called “the placing theory.” In 
these days of rubber-cored balls and other devices for hitting the 
ball out of sight Mr. Macdonald has come to the conclusion that 
length, even though the ball be kept somewhere on the course, 
should not count for everything—that accuracy in placing the 
ball on a particular line should be better paid by an easier 
second than hitting the ball s5oyds. further down the course 
without a thought of the shot to follow. <A long shot is still 
well repaid provided it be well placed; the bunkers are in many 
cases planned on the “bite off as much as you can chew” 
principle, with a very decided advantage to the bigger biter ; but 
the keynote of the course is that 2oyds. to the right or left, as the 
case may be, should make as much and more difference to the 
shot to follow than 2oyds. advantage in length. 
* How does this course compare with our best courses ?” is 
a question that is frequently asked. Well, there will in the first 
place be this difference, that it will not be what we know as 
a “seaside” course. The turf is splendid, but it is not and 
never will be the springy turf that we get on our sandy seaside 
courses. The subsoil is sand, it is true, but it is of the heavier 
inland variety of sand, and the consistency and nature of the 
turf will—to compare it with an English course—be much 
the same as that at Sunningdale or Woking. So far our 
best courses have a certain advantage, but beyond that | 
cannot help thinking that the advantage will be on the 
other side and that the National Golf Course will, as a 
test of golf, be an advance on any single course in this 
country. This may sound startling and absurd to many 
people—it is only a personal opinion—but it is not so 
surprising if one considers that it is the result of four or five 
years’ close and careful study of the best courses in the world by 
a man who knows all there is to know about golf, and has played 
the game at St. Andrews for forty years, and also has had the 
advantage of suggestion and advice, both before and during the 
laying out of the course, from Mr. J]. L. Low and Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. Further, Mr. Macdonald has got splendid undu- 
lating yolfing country to work on, and over 200 acres of it to 
choose from, and a fund of money to draw upon which we over 
here should deem it almost impossible to spend on a golf course. 
When finished the course will have cost something very neat 
100,000d0l.; it seems a fabulous amount, but when there are 
four or five holes built on the exact model of holes over here, in 
spite of any obstacles that the ground presented, it is not to be 
wondered that the cost is something out of the ordinary. ‘There 
were, and possibly still may be, all sorts of rumours as_ to 
what this course is to be like. From what | had heard I was 
under the impression before I saw it that it consisted of what 
were considered to be the best eighteen holes in golf copied 
exactly; some of the rumours said that shiploads of sand and 
turf were being sent across from this country, and even that the 
“ Redan” hole at North Berwick had been bought and was to be 
shipped over bodily. However, even though this course is an 
American creation, and is to be “ the limit” in golf courses, nothing 
quite so stupendous has been attempted, though certain well- 
known holes have been surveyed and copied exactly. The first of 
these copied holes is the eleventh hole at St. Andrews, which is 
the fourth on the new course. It is identical with this single 
exception, and improvement—that directly under the tee there is 
an arm of the sea about 7oyds. wide which must be carried. 
This will no doubt shock a St. Andrews man; but the alteration 
does away with the wooden putter shot from the tee, which is so 
often seen at the eleventh at St. Andrews. The next exact copy 
is the afore-mentioned “ Redan” at North Berwick, which is the 
thirteenth hole, and follows immediately after a hole the second 
shot of which has the same features as the “* Alps” at Prestwick. 
This hole, however, cannot be called an exact copy, as the drive 
is very different from the original. Then there is the seventeenth 
at St. Andrews, which is the sixteenth on the new course, and ts 
the last of the exact copies. Whether the “ Stationmaster’s 
Garden” is to be built or not had not been determined, but in 
the event of that not being done the measurements and position 
of the hazards from the tee are to be exactly similar. There are 
three other holes which are very similar to three holes over here, 
though they can scarcely be said to be exact copies. There is 
the hole at Leven with the mounds on the green—I cannot 
recollect the numver of it at the moment—the third hole at 
Deal—and the “Sahara” at Sandwich. Beyond these seven 
holes no copying has been attempted, and, indeed, it was not 
necessary, for nine out of the remaining eleven holes are of 
themselves as fine a test of golf as could be wished for. ‘The 
first and last holes, as at present arranged, are plain straig)it- 
forward holes of about 4ooyds., with no particularly difficult 
feature to them, nor is this a disadvantage when the difficulty 
and test of accuracy of the sixteen intervening holes is taken 








int ice nt, and it is in accordance with the opinion that seem 
t a ! that t rst and last hole hould as far a 
) € Oj ind not over-difficult holes of about two shots 
é I lfer » VI New York from thi le should 
ertainly ta i vith him and spend a day or two on this 
urse lle may not hke it--hbe may think it too difficult o1 

that the theory f ty, ing the hot” has been overdone 
but o thing he certan will admit, that it 1s a revelation 
the art I ying ut aie goll course, a wonderlu 
tr to t kill and knowledge f Mr. Macdonald, 
I it constructor, and a monument for later 
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SHOOTING TENANTS. 


Irom On Lu 1. CORRESPONDENT. | 

CASI f ery considerable importance to owners of 
hootin who are in the habit of letting them ha 
just been decided by the Courts, and if the decision ts 

athrmed by the Court of Appeal it will render nec 
iry a chan in the way in ich negotiations tor 
otings have hitherto been carried on. ‘The facts are very 
miple Mir. Modera took a shooting in Sussex, the property 0! 


Sir Walter Barttelot During the negotiations for letting Su 
Walter went stated there had been killed on the shooting tin 
bre us years a certain number of pheasants and partridge 
nel roca me representations of what was the actual head 
of pane on Ul hooting at the time. lhe bargain was 
loncle Mi Modera found far less game than he 
( \ refused to pay his rent. Hie also brought 
ul wtion to. set ile the agreement, on the ground first 
of fraud in consequence of the misrepre entation as to the gan 
killed in previous years; secondly on the ground of a brea of 
uranty, submitting that the statement of the agent amounted in 
iwto a warranty of the actual head of game on the snooting. Sut 
Walcer Barttelot counter-claimed for the rent unpaid. [t must now 
be taken as proved that the agent over-stated the game killed in 
previous years, a ilso over-stated the quantity of game actually 
on the shooting when the bargain was made. It was admitted 
on both sic hat Sir Walter Dartt lot hic nothing to do with 
the misstatements ; in fact, knew nothing of them, and not only 
did not authorise them, but did not know they were made. It 
" talso be taken that the pury cid not find that the tatements 


re fraudulent, that is, were made with a knowledge that they 
were untrue in fact, and with deliberate intent to deceive. 
The question, therefore, was narrowed down to this: Did the 
tatement it to the number of pheasants and partridge 
killed im past yea operate on Mr. Modera’s) mind in 
taking the shoot The jury say they did, and that they 
were meant to do so. lf these statements were untrue, as 
the jury have found them to be, then the fact that Mr. Modera 


iced to entel yal 
to be relieved from his 
well to take this 


of almost universal 


Wa cit 


into a contract by untrue statements we 
bargain, and the judge has so 
part ol the case tirst, because it 1s 


application in taking shootings; indeed, in 


uivertisements it has become usual tostate what was the previous 
year’s bag. We confess we never paid great attention to these stte- 
ments, for if a very large bag had been made, the question 


ilways arose, If the shoot was grouse or partridges—-was a 


ufficient breeding stock left \nd we have always 
considered that the important consideration was, look- 
ing at the size of the shoot and the numbers killed, 
is the bag excessive after taking everything into 
au unt? Possibiy Mr. Modera never considered any 


of these things, and thought if a certain bag was killed 


last year the same will be killed this year. Be that as 
it may, it is rather a hards 1 shootin 

that they are to be held fancy 
tatements their London agents may make, especially 
when the lability 


owners oft 
re sponsible tor 


ip on 
any 


turns on almost the exact words used. 
Winle “three hundred and filty brace of grouse were 


killed last year ’’ would be actionable under Mr. Justice 
Lawrance’s decision if such was not the case. “ you 
may expect to kill three hundred and fifty brace" would 
not be actionable, for it would not be a false statement 
of fact. It will thus be seen how narrow the line is 


and how easily misund We admit 
that the 


Statement ol 


rstanding may arise 
present case includes a good deal more than the 
sport; but if it 1s good law, thena 
false statement of past sport made to induce, and which 
cid pe 


tenant his shooting, pay no 


past 


son to take shooting, will entitle the 
rent 


induce, a 


to have and recovet 
damages. 

In this case there is a further point. 
warranty of the 
Is, did 


ol pheasants: It he 


law, thal 


Was there a 
quantity of game on the estate; that 
that there certain number 

did, then the old principle of 
ilirmation of 


the agent say was a 


every fact made at ithe time 
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of contracting with a view of inducing a person to enter 
into a contract is a warranty, and if it turns out false, 
the person who made it, or on whose behalf it was made, 
is hable, holds good. The commonest case is that of a horse, 
and the statement that the horse is sound is a warranty; and 


unsound, an 
Justice Lawrance quoted 
Master of the 
avreement 


hould, as i turn out to be 
tor breach of warranty. Mr. 
with approval the law as 
Rolls. Sir A. L. 


expr 


not unusual, the horse 


iwclion Hes 


| 


laid down by the late 
Smith, that “fa warranty was an 
ed or implied, given in the course of the dealing which 
Applying this, the 
to the actual head of game existing on the groundat 


led to the bargain and so formed part of it.” 
tatement as 
the time of the tenant taking it comes within the definition, and 
this alone, if untrue, would in law justify an action for a breach 
of warranty with the unpleasant consequence of damages and 
loss of rent. 

On the particular m« 
to write 
vo to the ¢ 


erved, 


do not 
although a good deal might be said; but as it is 
ourt of Appeal, all comments had better be re- 
Phe importance of the law as applied in this case is so 
that it is well that 
It is not in any way new law; in fact, the 
anything in our law, but what Is 
its application in this form. 


rits or demerits of the case we 
} 


ropos¢ 
! 


reat and tar-reachiny attention should b 


called to it at once. 
action of deceit is as old as 
novel is 
be most careful as 


to their avent 


Owners of shootings must 
to the statements of their shootings they give 
be still 

their 
ownel 


their 
instructions. What 
against an agent to 
has made which are 


5, and avents must more careful that 


strict accord 
action by an 
Statements tlie 


strict accordance with the owner's instructions. 


statements are in with 


we now want Is an 
recovel damages for 


not in 


agent 


CHARLES Il, CANDLESTICKS. 
ONNOISSEURS, | coll 


visited 
view the 
and, those who were interested 


ctors and dealers 
large numbers last week to 


\mberst works of art, 


more especially in old English plate, to see a pair 
of Charles I]. silver table-candlesticks, catalogued 
is “the property of a lady.” Silver candlesticks of this 


luxurious period rarely come up for sale, because of their great 
rarity outside and the 
Christie’s, on 
date, but are 


of Oxtord and 
the roth 


our cathedrais colleges 


Cambridge. The pair sold at inst., are 


not only of this early also exceedingly interesting 


and indeed unique in form. The candle-sockets are fluted, while 
the stems are vase-shaped, chased with foliage and supported by 
hour Open s¢ rolls the knops and large bases are boldly moulde d 
The latter appear popular at 
this recall the four receptacles formed of shells on 
the magnificent wine given to Charles II. by the 


borough of Plymouth, now in the Jewel House in the Tower 


as scallop-shells. to have been 


} 


lime and 
fountain, 


of Lordon. That a high figure would be obtained for the pau 
was, of course, expected, but in these days of millionaire 
collectors it is impossible to prophesy what prices will be 


obtained for objects of art sold at Christie’s. After some spirited 
bidding between Messrs. Spink and Messrs. Crichton Bros., these 
treasures knocked to the latter firm of Bond Street 
silversmiths for the sum of £1,420, which is a record for a pair of 


Charles y 11in. the weight 


were down 


Il. candlesticks. The height is and 





CHARLES 11. 


CANDLESTICKS. 


ton of the owners, Messrs, Crichton 


permi 


Brothers, 22, Old Bond Sireet, W, 














See ae 


Dec. 19th 1908. | 


700z. todwt. This price is an indication of the value of the 
equally unique pair of candlesticks sent out to Russia by 
Charles Il. as a present to the Czar Alexis in 1663, of which 
a copy in electrotvpe may be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The owner is doubtless well satisfied with the 
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financial results of this sale. In addition to the candlesticks, her 
property consisted of two James I. goblets of 1608 and 1616, which 
totalled £420 and £600 respe tively, and a pair of snuffers with 
a tray to match the candlesticks, of the same date, but by a 
different maker, which reached £85. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARKED TEAL SHOT. 
[To THE Epivor oF **Counrry Lire.” 
Stk,—-A teal was shot three days ago on the Campsea Ashe Estate neat 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, having on its leg a ring marked ‘* 52-—1908.’ 
JAMES A. Lowi HER, Speaker’s louse, S.W., December roth, 1god., 


WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS. 

[To THK Epiror oF “Country Lire.” )} 

Sik,—The West Highland white terrier looms large in the public eye at this 
moment and ts rapidly becoming the fashionable dog to own, But how to 
get him well-bred and good-looking is the difficulty, as, though there are 
many white dovs, there are v ry few breeders who own the 
original small, strong, handsome terrier that for many centuries has 
done duty in the West Highlands, routing out foxes and otters 
from their lairs, and slaying these destrovers of lambs and salmon, 
There are two clubs—one in England and one in Scotland—and 
both have a full and iner asing me mbershiy » and there are many 
people who breed white terriers But one has only to turn to the 
show-bench to see the want of uniformity in the dogs and the 
absence of amarked and decided type Longe and short, thick 
and thin, get prizes and specials according to the fancy of different 
judges; but in firm type the breed is as far from a definite 
decision as ever, and will be until the standard of club points is 


rigidly adhered to, and prizes given only when the exhibits fit in 


with those points I go from show to show and see to mv grief 
large, clumsy dogs, with it coats, uncertain ears, long backs 
and pink noses, the recipients of honours; and until this is made 


’ 
impossible by the fixed standard of points being made the sole test 
of merit and quality, and prizes viven only where such serious 
blemishes do not exist, there is absolutely no reason why a sound 
fixed ty] e should emerge irom the medley The easiest w iy out 
of the difficulty is obviously what so many breeders are trying to do 

that is, to breed white Scottish terriers, But this is to depart 
from the typ'cal West Highland terricr altogether, and enlarge 
and coarsen him into an animal never known in Skye, the Outer 
Hebrides or the *‘ rough bounds ” of the West Ilichland mainiand, 
We shall see what the next few years will evolve on the show-bench, 
and we will hope that the small white or sandy fe low, with his 
brisk alertness, his short ceobby body, small head and straight and s'rong but 
not heavy bone, may not disappear altogether because it is easier to breed 
heavier dogs In two very Highland kennels—those of Mr. Colin Young at 
Fort William and Mrs. Harry Macdonald at Portree—the true West 
Hivhlander exists to-day untouched so far by the Scottie taint, and in my own 


the same type But LT only keep small 


kennels at Inverailort I have many o 
puppies, and breed from a stock that is likely to breed small, I enclose a 
photograph of a basketful of the five puppies of my winning bitch Inverailort 
Sperrsig, who only weighs 14}lb, but will tackie any animil her own size, 
or iarger, without hes‘tation and fight to the death, thoueh she is a gentle 
and tractablk pet in the house C Il. Cameron-lIleap 


CANKER iN DOG'S EAR 
lo THE Epiter oF ** Country LiFe.” |} 
Sir,—You have supplied your correspondent with a remedy for canker, which 
L hope will prove speedily eft stual, My dog, an Airedale, sutlers from it 
chronically, and no * vet.’s” or chemist’s lotions had the slightest effect, 
until, in despair, | consulted an old book on dogs, and found therein 
recommended a solution of ten grains of nitrate of silver to an ounce ol 
water Phe chemist who provided me with the solution was contemptuous, but 
the remedy prove i instantaneously effectual, and the ears, which had been 
maddeningly bad, were right in a few cays, and are now kept comfortable by the 
application of a drop or two at signs of undue shaking orscratching. As I believe 
silver nitrate is a strong burning poison, | should be glad to know if it can do 


him any harm counterbalancing the instant relief it brings, AIREDALE-OWNER. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

{To THe Eprrox or ** Country Lirn.”] 
Sir,—Remembering the chapel of Winchester Colleve as it was, I felt the 
addition ot a gallery designed in the most correct fashion, and built of proper 
material, to be deploralile enough; but that such an outrage (vid your photo- 
giaph in the issue of COUNTRY LiFE for December 12th) could have been allowed 
passes the comprehensi:n of all who have the slightest knowledge of the 
fiiness of things. When will people learn that to add toa building in any 
way save in the macerials of that building is wholly inadmissible, and that 
to erect a structure of iron and cement and to make it look what it is not is 
simply to create a meretricious affair, differing in no way from theatrical scerery ? 
And when this is so placed that the existing features of the ancient 
building are mautred, an additional injury is perpetrated, I had 
hoped after th terribie catastrophe brought about by misplaced zeal 
and bad taste in St. Alban’s Cathedral, and the outcry that it 


occasioned, that we had seen the end of, at any rate, the ygrosser forms of 


tasteless desecration It is, however, reserved for Winchester College, an 
ancient seat of learning, to give us another example of callous disregard for 
the venerable building placed in its charge. Truly the gallery in question, 
is ol Gothic of the railway, the villa and the county council.— 





M.R.C.S 


CUPr-THROATS 
[To tHe Eprror oF **Country Litt 


} 


Sik,—After four attempts a pair of cut-throats have suc ed in hatching 


out and rearing three young ones that a lew days ago were al le to leave their 
nest, and are now ilving about the aviary, but at times return to the nest for 
rest. Yesterday I found that the parent birds had begun to nest again, as int 

old nest there are two newly-laid eggs. These cut-throats are in a portion of 
the aviary (12!t. by roft.) 


, With some twenty other fore m birds and canaries 


This portion is divided into two by glass windows, the inner purt 


being warmed by hot-water pipes and lighted by electricity. \s I am 





informed the rearing of foreign birds, such as the above, is unusual during this 


time of year, | am sending these particulars to you, and can only attribuie my 
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success to the continuous warmth of the inner part, the feeding by meal 


worms and the continuous use ol electric light lrom sunset to sunrise 


Kk. SypNty Str. B. SLADEN 


A SKYLARK’S NEST IN NOVEMBER 
[To tHe Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” | 


Sir,——Thinking it may interest readers of Counrry Lirk, Lam = writit 


to sav that a friend of mine found a skylark’s nest with five eges in it or 
November 30th, Ife was walking beside the path when the bird rose u 
out of the grass just in front of him, and on looking around he found th 
nest as stated. Unfortunately, | was unable to photograph the nest an 
evgs, as a Cow or a sheep had tt impled on them and smashed all the egy 
before I had a chance to take a photograph A. E Youne 


PILOTOGRAPHING TERNS 
[To rue Eprror or **Counrry Litt 
Sir, As Mr. Bickerton evidently thinks that me of your readers would be 
interested to know how the tern photogr uphs were taken, | may, perhaps, b 
allowed to mention that my outfit consists of a Lancaster }-plate camera, 
Z § 


Watson 15in. focus lens, a Thornton Pickard T. and [. shutter with 50 


india-rubber tubing, so that it can be released from the hiding-tent at a 


distance. This enables the camera to be place l Ss Mear as 4 t. from th 
nest without frightening the birds, None of my exposur was shorter than 
I-30sec., according to Wynne’s shutter-tester, the spe-d of the shutter not 
being always what the indicator says I use Wratten and Wainwricht’s 
panchromatic plates. I may say that all details were previously published tn 


the Zoological Photographic Post il Club, of which Mr, Jasper Atkinson, Glen 
Esk, Alma Road, Headingley, Leeds, is the hon. secretary, and of which all 
bird photographers ought to be members. I may add that m pariner, 
Mr. Ear', who has tried both gun and camera, considers that the latter yiel 
most sport.—-FRANCIS ILTEATHERLEY 
PLAGUI Ol ANTS. 
{To tHe Eprror oF ** Country Lire.” | 


Sir,—I have a horrible plague of small ants—lI believe small emmet is tl 


name Could any of your readers kindly tell me what | can do to get rd 
of them? [I have tried various powders without avail, and should be very 
grateful for any advice in getting rid of this pest W. MARCHANT, 


WHITE MAGIC 
[To rue Eprror or ** Counrry LIiri 


S1r,— The accounts recently of white magic in COUNTRY LIFE interested me 
very much as a native of the ** West Countree,” where superstitions hl 
My father used to tell us that “ Jane’ Purnell, a woman we knew 


well, had hod fits when she was a girl, and had been told that if she cou 


get twelve young unmarried men each to 





cure the fits, and she came to him an‘ his 
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they each gave her a shilling as a beginning. She soon obtained the rest, 
she certainly had no more fits. Phere was no church ceremony ot 


any ring-making as far as I ever heard in her case, but I remember a servant 


of our own who wore a lead ring on her little finger which our nurse told us 
was ‘*‘to keep off fits An old lady living in the Manor [louse in the 
village, an educated woman, ‘‘ charmed” warts Many a laughing answer 
he made to our requests that she would impart the secret to us, ending up 

*Oh, no! If I told anyone else I should lose the power myself.” The secret 
had Leen given to her when a girl, I believe, by the mother or aunt, I am 


not sure which, of one of our Lord Chancellors, who gave up her *“* power ” 
to her bright-eyed favourite Once in the nineties I was talking to our old 

urdener’s wife, who was giving me a long description of her ailments. She 
was a woman of about seventy, and she showed me what I had never 
noticed before, though I knew her well-—a swelling in her throat suggestive 
of a small “* goitre.’ ** Ves,” she said, ** I’ve had that eversince I was a giri. 
Mother, she took me down to old Doctor B., grandfather to your doctor 
as is now, an’ he said ‘ nothing couldn’t be done for a neck like that, but the 


touch of a dead man’s hand I said ** Do you mean a hand cut off?” ** Oh, 
no,” she said, ** he said I was to go into a room where a dead man was laid 
an’ lift his hand and put it against my throat.” ‘* And did you do it?” I 
asked. ‘* No,” she said, ** if I had, I shouldn’t have the swelling now. I said 


to mother I couldn’t do it, no not whatever, I'd rather have it to my dyin’ day.” 
his must have been in the late twenties or early thirties, and the ** old Doctor 
B.”’ was the family doctor of our family at that time. It struck me as such a 
remarkable story, from such a reliable memory, that I think it may interest 
others as much as myself, M. R 





RETRIEVER BURYING A_ ITIARI 
{To rue Epiror or **Counrry Lirr.” |} 
Sir,—I chanced to see in COUNTRY Lir& of November 21st a letter 
regarding the burying of a hare by a retriever 
and inviting explanations of the dog’s motive 
in so doing. Remembering what a retriever 
of my father’s did many years ago, I think the 
dog in question meant to keep the hare safe 
for his master. What our dog did was to bury 
my father’s slippers in the garden when he was 
absent in London and she was left at a shooting 
cottage he had in Scotland. <A few days 
before he was expected back the cook-house- 
keeper told the gamekeeper that Phyllis had 
taken away the master’s slippers and hidden 
them. He, being well acquainted with the 
dog, immediately replied, ‘* You must have 
been wearing them.” rhis she denied at first, 
but finally owned that she had worn them just 
one cay while her own were being mended. 
After much coaxing Phyllis at last showed the 
keeper where she had buried the slippers— 
which she had certainly done with a view to 
protecting her master’s property, and not with 
any selfish idea of making a meal of them. 
Phyllis was the most intelligent dog I have 
ever known, and really seemed to have reason- 
ing powers. I could write several other anec- 
dotes of her sagacity, but this one seems most 


to the point at present.—M . ¢€ 


[To tHe Eprror or ‘*Country Lire”) 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the 
account in a recent number of your paper ol 
har 





a retriever burying It may interest 


LIFE: | Dec. 19th, 1908. 


the writer of the letter and others to hear that 
I own a fifth season Gordon setter dog, an 
excellent retriever, who, the last two seascns, 
has at times taken to the same trick when 


sé 


grouse-driving. If he fetches, say, a ‘* runner”’ 
or a bird that has fallen a distance away, and 
there is rough ground between me and him 
where he can get out of my sight, he picks a 
bit of soft ground and carefully buries the bird, 
covering it up so neatly that it is very diffi- 
cult to find, for he absolutely declines to admit 
that he knows anything about the matter, 
although walked carefully over the spot. He 
is a most reliable dog and brings birds alive or 
dead right up to hand when he knows his master's 
eye is upon him. My theory is that, grown old 
and cunning, he gets bored and is glad to rid 
himself of his burden as soon as possible. —W. 
GEORGE PERFECT. 


GREYHOUND RETRIEVING. 
[To rue Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” |} 
Sir,—Wiile out ferreting the other day at 
Parlord, on Dartmoor, I took the photograph I 
enclose of ¢ 





vreyhound retrieving a rabbit, which 
I thought might be of interest to some of your 
readers. When this dog was out with us it 
was quite the exception for a wounded rabbit 
to get down a burrow ; conseq iently, we were 
able to ferret the whole length of the hedges 
without leaving gaps, as is generally the case 
when one wants to avoid the chance of the 
ferrets laying up. The dog belongs to a keeper in Chagford, who told 
me he had great difficulty in training him in the first instance. If a rabbit 
was missed and bolted away from the hedge it was often caught and retrieved 
after an exciting course, which greatly added to the day’s sport and relieved 
monotony. As to the dog's parents, I was unable to obtain any information, 
but he had the appearance of being a fairly well-bred dog.—-RK. LINCOLN 
Cocks 
NOVEMBER IATCIIING. 
[To rue Eprror or * Counrry Lire.” | 

Sik,—On Sunday, November Sth, I found a guinea-fowl returnir 


v . 
g¢ home 


with three chicks in tow. On making further search I found ten more chicks, 
all dead. The wet grass, the frost and the lack of insects had been too much 
for them. But the incident is curious, because I have kept gallinsee many 
years, and never knew one sit at all. Why this one should have attempted 
to set up a nursery in November is peculiar, and why she was not eaten by a 
Staintondale fox while undergoing her “‘ rest cure” is still more peculiar. — 
H. E. Donne. 


A BEAUTIFUL SWISS WATERFALL. 

{To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—The picture I send represents the lower Reichenbach Fall near 
Meiringen, which has enjoyed a long-standing fame among tourists to this 
Yeautiful district. (The upper Fall will be remembered by readers as the 
scene of the tragic end of Mr. Sherlock Holmes.) Although derived largely 
from the melting of the Rosenlaui and Schwarzwald glaciers, the volume of 
water is greatly increased after a period of wet weather, at which time the 
sight and sound are particularly impressive. Powerful electric searchlights 
have lately been installed at the Falls, and their illumination presents a 
magical spectacle, the rushing torrent then looking like a glowing cascade of 
lava issuing from the earth’s interior. —DONALD MCLEISH. 






















